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HE Easter holidays of 1892 have dis- 

tinguished themselves by their allow- 
ance of ingeniously tormenting weather—sometimes 
bright, but always very cold, and passing on Good 
Friday night into a regular snowstorm ; by the acci- 
dent at Hampstead Heath Station on Bank Holiday, 
where some eight women and children were literally 
jammed to death in the sudden rush when bad weather 
cleared the Heath towards evening; by the usual 
Volunteer reviews and manceuvres, which went off very 
well; and by a rather unusual absence both of positive 
news of importance and of the “ shaves” that are some- 
times manufactured to make up for the want of such 
news. The Hampstead Heath accident was of a kind 
from which Bank Holiday crowds, in London at least, 
have enjoyed, on the whole, rather remarkable immu- 
nity, and it does not appear that any one was specially 
to blame. The demand which has, of course, been 
made that railway-stations, as well as the staff of 
railway-stations, shall be provided on a scale suited to 
these occasional and accidental stresses, and not to 
ordinary wants, is natural, if not wholly intelligent, 
though it may be admitted that this particular station 
ts a particularly bad example of its kind. 


Mr. CHAPLIN spoke at Louth on Monday, 
being the only politician of considerable 
rank who broke that holiday peace. He ,continued his 
course at Sleaford, or in the Sleaford Division, on 
Tuesday, and from far-off Looe Mr. CourTNEY made 
antiphon, while Mr. J. W. Lowrner responded at 
Penrith. Mr. Cup in still continued on Wednesday ; 
but now his voice was aided or drowned by a concert 
of cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, and dulcimer 
from all parts of England. The distribution of these 
instruments among himself, Sir WiLL1AM Harcourt, 
the Home Secretary, the Lorp CHANCELLOR, Mr. 
CuRzON, and many others may be conducted as pleases 
the reader. We must only stipulate that Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt shall have the dulcimer, Mr. CHAPLIN, 
unwearied, still persevered on Thursday, and so did the 
Home Secretary, while Mr. FowLer, Mr. STannore, 
and others also delivered their souls, and the Duke 
of DEVONSHIRE wrote acknowledging and commenting 
on the renewed protest of the Irish Nonconformists 


The Holidays. 


‘Home Politics. 


learning in suffering what he will, no doubt, teach 
in song. They said, did the men of Carmarthen, 
to Sir CHARLES RussgLL, slightly altering Horace, 
* Major an ille?” and Sir Caar.gs, with all the in- 
difference of the toga to the laurel, said “ Major.” 
And the Major’s name is only Jones, and he is not 
even eighty-seven ! In Ireland the anti-Parnellites 
have been boycotting the Parnellites, and, astonishing 
to relate, the Parnellites don’t like it at all. There 
were “ African natives” at Hawarden on Thursday. 
The Hawarden-African native is remotely suggestive of 
the Anglo-Portugo oyster. 


The Women’s Some stir has been made on the subject of 
Franchise Bill. Women’s Suffrage (which, in the form of 
Sir ALBert Rowuit’s Bill for enfranchising unmarried 
women who are qualified, comes next week before Par- 
liament) by the publication (with, Mr. Murray) of an 

‘open letter” from Mr, GLADSTONE to Mr, SaMvEL 
SmirH—who, by the way, had already been the subject, 
if not the recipient, of a very different epistle from Mrs. 
Fawcett. Mr. GLADSTONE, as is well known, has not yet 
been converted to female suffrage—the women have 
not yet bid high enough to bring about that revolution 
of opinion which, by the proper means, has been effected 
in the author of Church and State on so many other 
matters. But Mr. GLADSTONE is a person of intelli- 
gence, and he naturally goes to the weakest point of 
the actual measure. Even some ardent, but prudent, 
enfranchisers admit that to give the suffrage to married 
women would be a very serious and difficult matter, 
and Mr. GLADSTONE therefore, lying at the old ward of 
the political arguer, says, “‘ Why don’t you give the 
“ suffrage to married women?” The opposition to the 
Bill is a pleasingly cross one, and it may be that an 
unusual number of persons occupy the central point of 
the cross. ‘ Very absurd to give women the franchise,” 
say these reprobates ; “ but how can anything be 
* more absurd than to give it to most of the men who 
“have it already?” A most reprehensible state of 
mind, but we fear not uncommon in, perhaps, not the 
most ‘absolutely foolish persons now alive. 


Foreign and The usual dulness of news on Good Friday 


Colonial Affairs. was relieved by at least two incidents of 
interest—the reports of the promulgation of the SuLTan's 
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Firman in Egypt, the steady resistance of the English 
Government having overcome all the ill-advised at- 
tempts of the Porte at encroachment, and the payment 
of an indemnity, not large, but substantial, by the 
Government of the United States to Italy in respect of 
the New Orleans lynchings. This latter fact was natu- 
rally unconnected with the simultaneous break-up of 
the Marchese pi Ruprni’s Cabinet, which was caused 
by disagreements on financial policy, the great diffi- 
culty of all Italian Ministries. A full account was also 
published of the disasters in Nyassaland, which shows 
clearly that, if the anti-slavery folk mean business, they 
must support Consul JoHNSTON much more vigorously 
than they have yet done. Matters were better at 
Pahang, and the state of siege had been raised in Brazil. 
But even after the happy reading of the Firman, 
troubles seemed not to have ceased in Egypt, for when 
the Egyptian authorities were ready to speed the part- 
ing guest, lo there came a telegram from the Porte 
telling him not to part. Otherwise only the everlasting 
Lushais, and the not less everlasting Black Mountain, 
ruffled the calm of Easter Eve. Monday brought the 
welcome news that the Egyptian incident had after all 
closed satisfactorily, AcHMET Eyous Pasha having left 
Cairo duly after an exchange of telegrams from the 
SULTAN, and a visit having been paid to the KHEDIVE 
by MukutarR Pasha. Canada and the United States 
were playing a game (with the odd trick to Canada so 
far) about Revenue vessels on the lakes, and there was 
a chance of a modus vivendi between the Dominion 
and Newfoundland. A modus vivendi is too often a 
modus quarrellendi, and nearly always a pignus 
grumblendi, but it is fashionable nowadays. Dyna- 
mite had made its appearance as far off as Cuba, but 
harmlessly enough; and the Continent was looking 
forward rather nervously to the First of May. 
On Tuesday morning officialism in Brazil belittled the 
Matto Grosso secession and its spinach-and-egg flag ; 
the illness of M. pe Grers was added to that of M. 
VISCHNEGRADSKY in disabling the Czar’s advisers ; the 
Bulgarian Note to the Porte attracted some attention, 
and it was said that the modus vivendi in reference 
to Behring Sea had been read in the United States 
Senate. A little later the canard-mongers, conscious 
perhaps of “ sinning their mercies” in the matter of 
the Egyptian and Bulgarian news, were busy over reports 
of the SuLTay’s indignation with England, his visits 
to IsMaIL Pasha, and the determination of Bulgaria to 
break away. As, however, the same day’s news con- 
tained the confirmation of the student KUSHLEFF’s 
liberation, these things agreed not together. The 
Marchese Di Rupin1 had been able to reconstruct his 
Ministry with three newcomers, not much known out 
of Italy; the Behring Sea modus vivendi had been 
formally ratified. ‘“ Free silver” men, lately in the 
dumps, were cheered by a vote—rather a catch-vote— 
in the United States Senate, and there was alarm 
about a Russian loan to Persia. There has been 
good, though vague, news of the extension of Captain 
LuGarp’s influence in Uganda, while the Master of the 
Amazons appears to be defiant of France in Dahomey. 
The Protectionist attitude of the Spanish Govern- 
ment is so obstinate that negotiations at Madrid for 
the new treaties have ceased for the moment. In 
the Victorian elections the “ Labour” party have been 
very heavily and satisfactorily beaten.——Summonses 
were issued at Quebec on Wednesday against Mr. 
MERCIER and those implicated with him in the charges 
of corruption.——The French Government has taken 
action against some of its unruly bishops, and M. 
RENAN (suffering, we grieve to hear, from “ zonah ”) 
has expressed to a Correspondent of the Times his 
disapproval of the Porg. As the Pops, no doubt, enter- 
tains an equally decided disapproval of M. RENAN, 
this will probably not much affect his Holiness’s peace 
of mind. And perhaps it is a little awkward for the 


author of L’Abbesse de Jouarre to talk of “old men 
“ dressing themselves up in crimson ties.” But M. 
Renan “ has” Leo XIII. on the subject of his dallyings 
with the Republic. The Easter frosts are said to have 
been fatal to the prospects of the vintage in great part 
of France. There has been heavy fighting in Vene- 
zuela, and the tribes at the back of Lagos are once 
more threatening that settlement. 


The Law The police have, none too soon, laid hands 
Courts. upon a pestilent Anarchist paper called the 
Commonweal, which has attracted attention for some 
time past by its incendiary suggestions to the ruffians. 
and fools who believe in “ Anarchy.” They were duly 
brought up at Bow Street, when one of them pleaded 
domestic affliction. There would have been domestic 
affliction enough if the doctrines which Mr. Mowsray’s 
journal admires had been carried into practice. ——The 
Melksham murderer was committed for trial on Wed- 


nesday. 
Sport, Holiday flat racing is not usually good for 
“a much; but, independently of the Auteuil 
meeting in France, stakes of some value were fought 
for at the beginning of the week in the Queen’s Prize 
at Kempton Park, where Colonel Nortu’s Colorado beat 
Circassian, Trelaske, Vasistas, and others, and there was 
excellent steeplechasing at Manchester, where Sir H. DE 
TRaAFFORD’s Roman Oak won the Lancashire Handicap 
from a large field. Newcastle and Wolverhampton also 
had holiday meetings. On Tuesday racing of the older- 
fashioned class had its turn with the opening of the 
Craven Meeting at Newmarket. Lord ILCHESTER’s Sala- 
mander took the first race, the Trial Stakes ; Mr. Rose’s 
Bonavista the Thirty-fourth Biennial; whilein the Craw- 
furd Plate Mr. CuarLton’s May Duke ran completely 
away from a field including such well-known horses as 
Bumptious, Noble Chieftain, Marvel, and Noverre. The 
racing next day was less interesting. The chief event, 
the Babraham Plate, went to Lord PENRHYN’s Thessalian ; 
and the Welter Handicap, which brought out the only 
large field of the day, to Lord DurHam’s Dunvegan. 
The closest race was a Two-Year-Old Plate, which was 
won by a neck by Lord Rosstyn’s Purefoy. On 
Thursday Salamander put another race to Lord PEN- 
RHYN’s credit in the Bennington Stakes, while the 
Craven Stakes went to Mr. Cooprer’s The Lover, and 
the Thirty-third Biennial (well won) to Lord RossLyn’s 
Adieu, beating Peter Flower and some other good 
horses. The Public Schools Racquets Challenge Cup 
has been unusually well contested, but the fight was 
not over when we went to press, Malvern and Harrow 
being left in to decide, after an extremely good last tie 
but one between Winchester and Malvern. 


Letters, of course, have showered durin. 
Ee a holidays, and we can but calendar the 
most important of them. The van was led, on Good 
Friday, by an epistle of enormous length from Lord 
GRIMTHORPE on the Clergy Discipline Bill, which, as 
usual, dealt less with that matter than with the intel- 
lectual vigour, the moral worth, and the ecclesiastical 
authority of Lord GrimTHorPE. These subjects were 
handled in a manner quite freeing that noble lord from 
the charge sometimes unjustly brought against him, 
of having no respect for anybody. A more impor- 
tant correspondence, though by less distinguished per- 
sons, has been kept up on the subject of the projected 
destruction of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East. It seems 
probable that the parishioners may themselves interfere, 
as they can do, to prevent this new instance of one of 
the most objectionable forms of the eternal meddling 
which characterizes and curses our days. Why can’t 
people let the City churches alone? And why can’t 
those who din the argument about the money the sites 
will fetch into our ears remember a certain very similar 
argument about a certain box of ointment ? Pub- 
licity was given last week to an abject apology made 
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to our contemporary, the Record, by one of the new 
so-called “ Reviews,” which not merely deck themselves 
out in others’ feathers, but actually by ingenious art 
compose their own bodies of other people’s members. 
The Record is to be congratulated on having set an 
example which, it is to be hoped, others will follow. 
These bundles of second-hand snippets are bad for all 
concerned. Mr. FREDERICK Wicks took up the question 
rather ingeniously, urging a general bombardment of 
the cut-paragraphs by owners of copyright, and his sug- 
gestion has been much discussed. Amid the vast 
number of other subjects we can only note, with the 
blackest mark at our disposal, the renewal of the sug- 
gestion that University men should become teachers in 
elementary schools. Not only would this tend to 
multiply such lamentable things as the suicide of Mr. 
PryseE THOMAS (see below), but it would degrade the 
value of a University career in itself. Is it absolutely 
impossible for the present day to understand the re- 
sults of “debasing the currency” ? 


On Easter Eve Mr. GLADSTONE, in addition 
replenishments of his wardrobe, 
received from Rossendale excursionists to Hawarden 
two pair of felt slippers. If the donors had been Tories, 
Gladstonians would certainly have taken this insinua- 
tion of four-footedness as an insult ; they have scented 
insult to Mr. GLADSTONE in less suspicious proceedings. 
On the same day a pastoral chair and staff of oak were 
presented to Bishop CHARLES Worpsworta, of St. 
Andrews, Mr. GLADSTONE’s old tutor, who, unlike Mr. 
GLADSTONE, has not changed. “ A chair and staff of the 
** old oak graff” for the one, and two pair of felt slippers 
easy to slip off and on for the other—there is much apt- 
ness in these several gifts. The National Union of 
Teachers has had its meeting at Leeds during the 
week, and the sensitive mind of Mr. LyuLrH STANLEY, 
who has been taking part in a correspondence about 
the dearth of teachers, and lauding the general School 
Board policy towards those persons, must have been 
hurt to find one of the speakers protesting that 
School Boards were just as tyrannical as, if not more so 
than, that village despot, the parson. Two public 
inquiries of interest, that in reference to the New 
Forest rifle range and that concerning target practice 
by the navy off Plymouth, have been proceeding. 
Sir JaMEs FERGUSSON has, with tenderness and dignity, 
remonstrated with the young persons of the London 
Post-offices on the ways, neither great nor gracious, 
which some of them adopt towards the pensive public. 


Colonel Sir James Fraser, who did not long 

Obituary. Survive his resignation of the post of Chief 
Commissioner of the City Police, had during his tenure 
of it shown himself one of the very best of adminis- 
trators, and had raised the force under his command to 
a pitch of excellence seldom equalled. Many persons 
will regret the death of Miss AMELIA B. Epwarps, 
novelist and Egyptologist, of whom no ill could be said 
(save that the similarity of her name to those of other 
lady novelists was at one time constantly getting the 
indolent reviewer into trouble) and much good. 
Mr. ALEXANDER MACKENZIE, though not recently the 
most prominent, was perhaps the most distinguished 
politician on the “ Liberal side” in Canada; and had 
been Prime Minister of the Dominion for the five years 
preceding 1878. His policy was not quite Imperial, 
but sound enough on the point of connexion with the 
mother-country. Dr. ALLON was one of the most 
notable of English Nonconformists, and quite the ablest 
and most respectable member of the Congregationalist 
body. His orthodoxy, both political and theological, was 
as great as his Nonconformity permitted, his learning 
was very considerable, his intellectual power not small, 
and he does not seem to have completely satisfied 
the Reverend Doctor JoserpH Parker. It would be 


hard to say more for a man in his position. 
Mr. CuaFFERS was, we hope, known to more persons, at 
least by repute, than the obituarist of the Times, in a 
desponding mood, seems to think. It is questionable 
whether he had a superior in the knowledge of 
“marks,” both in china and in plate. General 
JOVELLAR has seen as much service, perhaps, as any 
Spanish soldier. He served in the old, or first, Carlist 
war, and his name has been very familiar to readers of 
the newspapers during the whole of the present gene- 
ration, from the Morocco business onwards. Ac- 
counts published only this week attest the gallantry of 
the late Captain MaGuire, who fell in the unlucky 
conflict with the Arabs on Lake Nyassa. The 
sad death of Mr. Pryse THoMas, an unattached student 
at Oxford, who seems to have committed suicide be- 
cause of the lapse of part of the scanty exhibition 
which maintained him at the University, may arouse 
fresh question in some unfashionable souls as to the real 
kindness or real cruelty of encouraging attendance at 
the Universities by those who have neither means to 
support nor certain prospects to attract them. The 
old Bible-clerkships, sizarships, and servitorships, in the 
days when they really encouraged studious poverty, 
were few in number; and, in case of tolerably good be- 
haviour, ensured a career by means of fellowships and 
chaplaincies and livings. It is greatly to be feared 
that there is no course but that of Jacques VINGTRAS 
for the motley multitude which now flocks to Oxford 
and Cambridge. FRIEDRICH VON BODENSTEDT, the 
Bavarian poet, or at least verse-writer, was a miscella- 
neous man of letters of far-ranging talents, and an 
agreeable person besides, as, among other things, 
GeorGE Life will testify. He knew his 
SHAKSPEARE particularly well, nor was Mirza Schaffy 
contemptible. Mr. PELHAM DALE was at one 
time notorious as a victim of anti-Ritualist per- 
secution, which was seldom more wanton than in 
his case.——Mr. SaMvueEL LEE was, perhaps, hardly 
known to the public, except as part-author of 
the “ Globe ” translation of VirciL. He was, however, 
a very accomplished scholar of a type now becoming 
rare, and a man of very wide general knowledge. 
By a slip of the pen the name of Mr. John Finuaison 
was given in our Obituary last week instead of that of 
his son, Mr. ALEXANDER GLEN FinLaison. The former, 
who was even more noteworthy as an actuary than his 
son, died very many years ago. 


THE HAMPSTEAD DISASTER. 


HE lamentable disaster at the Hampstead Heath 
station on Easter Monday must not, it is evident, 

be accounted one of the too-numerous accidents caused 
by a panic-stricken crowd. Panic there was, no doubt, 
among the holiday-makers that thronged the station 
and platform ; but it was confined to a few only of the 
multitude. The greater portion of the crowd in the 
station seems to have been utterly unaware that any- 
thing of a fatal kind had occurred. It was only at the 
foot of the staircase, in the very circumscribed area of 
the platform-entrance and the passage on both sides 
of the ticket-collector’s box, that the people were panic- 
stricken. Those who poured into the station from 
the road, to escape a threatening storm, helped to 
swell the numbers of legitimate passengers. Holiday- 
trippers with return tickets, and those without any 
tickets at all, were alike compelled to make their 
way to the platform by passing the booking-office. 
Thus an enormous crowd speedily filled the station and 
staircase, until the pressure became so great that there 
was little or no movement possible, forward or back- 
ward. It was the usual Bank Holiday crowd, as eager 
to be getting homeward as it was ardent in setting 
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out. That there was much pushing near the booking- 
office there can be no doubt. Holiday crowds always 
number plenty of persons whose delight is to push 
and annoy their weaker and more timid fellows. But 
there is nothing to show that the rowdy element was 
present on this occasion. The unchecked flow of 
people into confines so narrow must of necessity have 
intensified the crush on the stairs. But it does not seem 
to have been the sole cause of the block below around 
the ticket-box. The railway officials declare there was 
no obstruction whatever. The light iron gates at the foot 
of the stairs were open. There was no examination of 
tickets to delay the passage of the excursionists on to 
the platform. Such tedious formalities are dispensed 
with on Bank Holidays. The block by which eight 
persons lost their lives and many others were injured 
was caused by the fall of a boy in the narrow way past 
the ticket-box. 

Such, at least, is the ‘solution of the matter offered 
by the station-master. The boy fell, as he puts it, 
“and the people jammed up the bottom of the stair- 
“case.” All accounts of the affair agree as to the 
tremendous pressure of the crowd on the stairs ; and, 
in the circumstances, the fall of one boy may be con- 
sidered an amply sufficient cause of the blockage that 
followed. With the platform already crammed with 
waiting excursionists, and the station and stairs con- 
gested to the uttermost, it is hardly surprising that some 
one should stumble at the narrowest part of the way 
from station to platform. But the true cause of an 
accident lies not in the immediate and the palpable. 
Whether the gates by the ticket-box were open or not, 
and whether or not a boy slipped or fell, are by no 
means the most important questions suggested by the 
melancholy business. The public are more interested 
in knowing why this prodigious rush of excursionists 
was allowed to invade the railway station without the 
least attempt at check or control. After the accident 
it occurred to the frightened officials to close the 
station door. Why was this not done at intervals 
during the pressure of the return traffic? At some 
stations of popular resort there are provided special 
approaches for those holding return tickets. This ex- 
cellent arrangement was not observed at Hampstead 
Heath. It seems strange, again, to find a ticket-col- 
lector’s box at the foot of a steep stairway, at a time 
when clipping or examining tickets is abolished. To 
attempt to regulate the flow of passengers below, instead 
of at the head of, the staircase is like placing a barrier 
where no barrier should be. Altogether, there is not a 
little in the arrangement and structure of the Hamp- 
stead Heath Station that may well engage the atten- 
tion of the Board of Trade. As there are other 
suburban stations very similar to that at Hampstead, 
it is to be hoped that they, also, may be improved and 
the public benefit by the Government inquiry. 


THOSE TROUBLESOME PARNELLITES. 


[* there is any virtue in the Rule of Three, it ought 
F to be possible to calculate the movements of Sir 
WituiaM Harcourt on the night of Friday, May 6, 
with a fair approach to accuracy. This combination of 
arithmetic and political astronomy may at first sight 
appear a little mysterious, but the connexion is easily 
explained. The “ perturbation” suffered by the right 
honourable planet on the last night of the debate on 
the Address was observed and recorded ; as also was 
the force which caused it. The perturbing force was 
communicated, it will be remembered, by some ex- 
tremely awkward questions of Mr. Repmonp’s; the 
form taken by the perturbation was that Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt abruptly left the House of Commons and 
went home to bed. Hence we get the following 


formula in Proportion: as Mr. REDMOND’s questions 
are to Mr. BLaNne’s motion, so are the move- 
ments of Sir WituiaM Harcourt on the last night 
of the debate on the Address to the movements 
which he may be expected to make on the night 
of May 6, when Mr. BLaNe’s motion comes on for dis- 
cussion. Now the terms of that motion are thus con- 
ceived :—‘ That in the opinion of this House the time 
“has come for the establishment of an Irish Parlia- 
“ment in Dublin for the management and control of 
“the affairs of Ireland, including land legislation, 
“ judicial appointments, and the Royal Irish Con- 
“ stabulary.” If, then, we compare the perturbing 
power of so direct a challenge to the eminent Glad- 
stonian as this with that exerted by a mere inquiry 
casually addressed to him in a debate on a collateral 
question, we shall perhaps feel justified in anticipating 
generally—leaving more exact calculations to the 
political astronomer—that Sir WILLIAM Harcourt will 
leave the House of Commons on the date in question 
at a very early hour indeed. 


But, whether this anticipation be realized or not, it 
is certain that the Front Opposition Bench will not be 
vacated by the entire body of its occupants when Mr. 
BLANE’s motion comes on; and, to do Mr. GLADSTONE 
justice, we must admit that he, at any rate, is not for 
a moment to be suspected of an inclination for flight. 
On the contrary, we quite believe that a resolution of 
this kind drawn across his path has as inspiriting an 
effect upon him as a stiff fence upon a hard rider in 
the hunting-field. It has all the stimulus and charm 
of a difficulty only to be “ negotiated” successfully by 
a rare combination of pluck, skill, and “ knowledge of 
“the country.” In fact, we do Mr. BLANE, or more 
probably Mr. REDMOND, some injustice in comparing 
the motion of which the former has given notice to 
one of the chance obstacles in the path of the fox- 
hunter. It is much more like the “big jump” arti- 
ficially heightened for the severer probation of the 
competitors in a steeplechase. For its constructors 
have with a diabolical ingenuity contrived to in- 
clude within it every condition of Home Rule which 
Mr. GLADSTONE is endeavouring to dodge, save one; 
and we may take it as absolutely certain that that 
one will be added in the course of the debate. The 
inclusion of land legislation does not, perhaps, disturb 
Mr. GLADSTONE so much as it may, or at any rate 
ought to, disturb Lord Spencer and Mr. MORLEY ; 
but the power of “judicial appointments” is a 
very inconvenient one for Mr. Bane to demand for 
the Irish Parliament, while the revered leader of the 
Opposition may detect positive malignity in Mr. BLANE’s 
preference of the words “ Royal Irish Constabulary” 
to the vaguer term “ police.” It would have been so 
much kinder to Mr. GLADSTONE if he had been allowed 
an opportunity of saying in debate that he did not 
propose, and never had proposed, to withhold the 
power of police from the Irish Parliament. He did 
not; but he very distinctly proposed to retain the 
control over the Royal Irish Constabulary in the hands 
of the Imperial Executive for as long as that force 
“should subsist,” and over the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police for a period of two years from the passing of the 
Home Rule Bill, which he introduced in 1886. And 
Mr. GLADSTONE would so much rather not be asked to 
say in his place in Parliament whether his next Home 
Rule Bill is or is not to contain this same limitation 
on the powers of the Irish Legislature ; just as Sir 
WituiM Harcourt, in common, of course, with his 
leader, would so much prefer not to be called upon to 
say whether acts of that Legislature are to be reviewable 
at Westminster or subject to any external suspensive 
authority other than the veto of the Crown. 


Nevertheless we may assure ourselves of two things— 
first, that Mr. GLADSTONE will say what he has to say 
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with more adroitness than Sir WILLIAM Harcourt; 
and, secondly, that he will not be drawn into any 
clumsy rehearsal of the gymnastic performance ex- 
pected from him. His lieutenant has shown less self- 
control. He began by saying, in his speech at Ring- 
wood the other night, that ‘a discussion of a couple of 
‘“ hours on a motion to go into a Committee of Supply 
“on a Friday evening would be hardly an adequate 
“ or an appropriate occasion for fathoming the whole 
“question of Home Rule and disposing of all the 
“ difficulties.” This in itself was rather a weak 
remark, because a discussion, not of a couple of hours, 
but of a couple of minutes, will suffice for saying Yes 
or No to two or three plain questions, which is all 
that Mr. GLADSTONE and his staff are desired to do; 
but, having made this weak remark, Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt would have done well to drop the subject 
and not to revert to it. Nevertheless, though he 
dropped it for the moment, he did revert to it after- 
wards, and was actually ill advised enough to deal with 
it by enunciating a series of vague platitudes about 
desiring to give Ireland “the administration of her 
“own domestic affairs consistently with the unity of 
“the Empire,” about repudiation of “a Home Rule 
“* which aims at separation, or which appeals to force or 
“ to violence,” and about bestowing upon Ireland “a 
* measure which, while it satisfies Irish sentiment, will 
* secure the best interests of the rest of the Empire.” 
Can it be possible that this is the sort of speech which 
Sir Witt1aM Harcourt contemplates making on Mr. 
BLANE’s motion? Does he really propose to provoke 
the jeers of his Irish interrogators by offering these 
wretched old Gladstonian commonplaces in reply to 
questions so precise and definite as those which Mr. 
BLANE’s motion foreshadows ? And if this is actually 
his intention, is he so sanguine as to expect that 
he will be allowed to quit the Parliamentary witness- 
box after tendering such very vague and inadequate 
evidence? No, Sir WiLt1AM Harcourt is much too 
old a Parliamentary hand to believe that. -He must 
know very well that he will not be permitted to “ stand 
“down”; but that impertinent cross-examiners will 
be at hand to ask him whether he does or does not con- 


sider a union represented only by the golden link of a 


disused prerogative of the Crown to be a form of “ Home 
** Rule which aims at separation” ; whether giving the 
Irish Nationalists the power of plundering Irish land- 
lords by legislation, and dragooning them into submis- 
sion by the Royal Irish Constabulary, is, or is not, a 
form of Home Rule which, while it “ satisfies Irish sen- 
** timent,” will also “secure the best interests of the 
“rest of the Empire”? Of course there is a way in which 
Sir WiLLiaM Harcourt can deal with this extremely 
troublesome request to him to condescend upon parti- 
culars. It is a quite conclusive method of reply in the 
sense that it effectually prevents the querist from 
repeating his question on that occasion. Sir WILLIAM, 
that is to say, can go home to dinner. But if he is to 
be at last driven to answer the Parnellites in that way, 
it should be a serious question with him whether he 
might not as well do it first as last. He might just 
as well be dining quietly at home as declaring in the 
House of Commons that Ireland is to have a form of 
self-government which will ‘satisfy her and yet not 
injure the Empire, and refusing to answer any ques- 
tions whatsoever as to the powers, rights, duties, privi- 
leges, and responsibilities which this form of self- 
government is to include. 


THE ANARCHISTS. 


} ye of the recently obscure persons who have 
become notorious within the last few weeks by 
the help of anarchy better deserve attention than 
“* HERMAN RIEDEL, a lad of 15,” who made a first 


appearance in the Thames Police-court this week. 
HERMAN, who would appear to be by descent a 
German, and is by trade a cabinet-maker’s apprentice, 
was found in Crisp Street, Poplar, in charge of a 
woman who gave him into custody for endeavouring to 
commit suicide. It was a very mild attempt, for he 
was only bleeding in the arm. A more serious effort 
might have been expected, to judge by the ferocity of 
RieDEL’slanguage ; for atthe police-station heclamoured 
for revolvers, and leave to go to the Thames, alleging 
his intention to end his life by fire or water. He also 
explained to tlie sergeant that two letters would |e 
found in his house which would tell all. Hitherto the 
story of RIEDEL is commonplace enough ; but his letteis 
—though we will not assert that they are intrinsically 
original—are instructive. They were spotted with blood, 
and their contents were answerable to this impressive 
symbol :—‘* My dear friends,” wrote RIEDEL, “I am 
* compelled to do this act. I will not live as a slave. 
“ T will live this day as my last. My motto is ‘ Die as 
“<a free man.’ That is better than to live as a slave. 
“ Anarchy forbids slavery. I am not insane—O no !— 
“ but I do this act of suicide, for my brother is a saucy 
“ fellow who always wants his rights. Anarchists will 
“ seize in the Revolution. Let all tyrannical blood 
“ flow. I die in the name and luck of Anarchy.” The 
second letter was briefer :—‘ You will now receive my 
“ last-writing. I bid you farewell; to die for Anarchy 
“ T sharpen my knife now to commit the deadly act.” 
Then Herman RIEDEL scratched himself siightly on the 
arm, and was taken in charge by a woman in Crisp 
Street, Poplar. 

The story of this rash act has not, we think, met 
with all the attention it deserves. RIEDEL appears to 
us to be a very typical Anarchist.. His grounds for 
dislike of his elder brother—“ a saucy fellow who always 
“wants his rights”—is the full-grown Anarchist’s 
excuse for abusing the “ bourgeoisie,” put compactly, 
and with the candour of inexperience. His style is 
thoroughly Anarchist. It is a style which appears to 
descend in a direct line from the passionate verse of 
one Borrom the Weaver—* Approach ye Furies fell! O 
* Fates! come, come; cut thread and thrum: Quail, 
“ crush, conclude, and quell.” It has become a little 
deboshed in the hands of the more vicious progeny of 
Bottom ; but, such as it is now, RIEDEL writes it quite 
as well as the more mature spokesmen of his party. 
His letters are not inore incoherent than the Manifesto 
of the Executive Committee of the 1st of May Labour 
Demonstration in Paris. ‘“ The idea of a society of love 
‘and brotherhood is now in the pangs of child-birth ” 
is a metaphor which possibly owes some of its beauty 
to translation, but we have seen as good in the 
original. ‘“ All to your syndicates, and let each be 
“ready for the great work of renovation with which 
* success hastens to crown the acclamations, a thousand 
“ times repeated, of ‘ Vive Internationale des Travail- 
“*leurs.’” Success hastening to crown the acclama- 
tions presents a truly noble picture, dashed off in the 
Anarchist style, of which RrepEL, in spite of his 
youth, is already a master. In conduct, again, he is 
no less truly Anarchist than in style. Much talk 
of dying and of shedding of blood followed by a 
trumpery scratch on the arm is absolutely in keeping 
with the rant of men who announce that they are 
about to make a clean sweep of society, and then drop 
bombs in a quiet corner when nobody is looking ; with 
young men who break windows and yell that they are 
the friends of RavacHoL; with Anarchist journalists 
who publish screaming incitements to murder, and 
then when arrested begin to cry—in short, with all 
the vanity and hysterical nerves which have produced 
the form of “ dancing mania ” known as the “ Dynamite 


“ outrages.” 
Opportunity has failed RiepEL to show, ds older 
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fellow-Anarchists have done, that there is nothing in 
this world more malignant than vanity. There have 
been plenty of them to prove this old truth. RavacHoL, 
in whom vanity is manifestly colossal, has found an 
equal in the Spaniard FELirpe MuNoz, and in point of 
ingenuity a superior. Whether this man was an agent 
provocateur (a sometimes necessary functionary) or 
merely an intriguer on his own account makes very 
little difference. It is equally clear that he was quite 
prepared to put the means of doing mischief into the 


hands of other men, to allow the mischief to be done,’ 


and to help in doing it, if only he could make notoriety 
for FELIPE MuNoz. Money was no doubt acceptable, 
but the notoriety tempted him even more. RIEDEL 
may be left with the help of a surgeon to recover and 
prove an ass. The more mature Anarchists, from 
throwers of bombs to the writers and publishers of 
incendiary articles, should be taught that notoriety 
may bring penalties. 


MR. GLADSTONE IN THE CONFESSIONAL. 


M* GLADSTONE has been confessing himself to 
4 Mr. Steap. He has given that enterprising 
person an interview, and Mr. STeap has repaid him 
with a “character” in the Review of Reviews which 
may or may not be of service to him in his application 
for a place. We should have thought that nothing 
that Mr. STEaD could say about Mr. GLADSTONE would 
affect the public estimate of him. The injury of 
praise and the compliment of censure ought to be alike 
ineffectual. Mr. GLADSTONE seems to think diffe- 
rently. He acts on the poet’s advice, and of friends, 
however humble, scorns not even Mr. Steap. He 
accepts his aid, as he probably would do that of Mr. 
WILLING in the distribution of placards and posters. 
The benefit is reciprocal. Mr. GLADSTONE consents to 
advertise the Review of Reviews, and the Editor of 
the Review of Reviews allows him to do a stroke of 
electioneering business in his pages. The most valu- 
able part of Mr. Sreap’s article is not that portion of 
it which tells the world what he thinks of Mr. Giap- 
STONE, but lies in the pages which report what Mr. 
GLADSTONE said to him. We presume that Mr. STEAD 
has followed the example of BoswELL, if the newest 
view of BOSWELL’s procedure be correct, and of the late 
Mr. Nassau Senror, and that the report of the con- 
versation has been seen and approved by the prota- 
gonist. There is internal evidence of its accuracy. 
As the dialogue between the Archbishop of CANTERBURY 
and a Dissenter on the subject of Church-rates, the 
conversation between the Emperor of CHINA and an 
oyster, and the other literary efforts of Mr. SLuM cul- 
minated in the exhortation to his readers to go to 
JARLEY'S wax-work show, so nearly everything that Mr. 
GLADSTONE writes and speaks converts itself into a 
prophecy of his triumph at the general election. As 
Mr. GLaDsTONE has had a similar certainty on the eve 
of every general election, his confidence now need not 
cause misgiving in the minds of his opponents. 
Though business was predominant in Mr. Guap- 
STONE'S mind, we do not suppose that he was actuated 
solely by electioneering tactics. His restless inability 
to be in retreat and silence, his diseased craving for 
publicity, his passion for talking, and especially for 
talking about himself, and being talked about, no 
doubt influenced him. No statesman of Mr. Giap- 
STONE'S rank has ever before submitted himself to the 
processes of a person like Mr. StTEaD, or allowed himself, 
as happened the other day at Hawarden, to be called 
out of his house by a casual crowd, as an actor is called 
before the curtain, with peremptory cries of “ Speech ! 
“ speech!” The personal reserve and decent reticence 


which have hitherto characterized English statesmen, 


their refusal to allow in their public character a pretext 
for intrusion into their private life, have been cast aside 
by Mr. GiapsTone. It is natural to reverent minds to 
select suitable times for the expression and suitable 
persons as the confidants of their convictions and feel- 
ings on the highest themes. They prefer to shroud 
them in a decent silence. A veil is becomingly thrown 
over the highest as over the lowest organs and func- 
tions of human nature. Mr. GLADSTONE has no such 
compunctions. He mixes up, for Mr. STEaD’s edification 
and that of the curious pryers into the recesses of his 
mind, his “living faith in a personal Gop,” and his 
distrust of Streams of Tendency, with Home Rule, 
Welsh Disestablishment, the emancipating legislation 
of the past fifty years, and the chances of the next 
general election. There is a strange spiritual naked- 
ness about Mr. GLapsTonr’s confessions to the first 
interviewer who may present himself, a sort of inverted 
Naturalism or Zolaism, which is almost as painful, 
though not of course physically so repulsive, as_ its 
prototype. 

As to Mr. GLapstonr’s disbelief in streams of 
tendency, that of course only applies to theology. In 
politics he believes in nothing else. The flowing tide 
is something more than his favourite phrase. It is 
the one object of his attention, as it is that of all political 
tide-waiters. It is with him because it is his aim to 
be with it. This incessant watchfulness of its ebbs 
and flows is the secret of the recantations and self- 
contradictions which have made nearly every act and 
word of Mr. GLapsTone’s life an undoing and unsaying 
of something that went before. His own explanation 
is different. He says, “I was educated to regard 
‘“ liberty as an evil; I have learned to regard it asa 
* good.” In what sort of home, we wonder, in what 
English school or university, was Mr. GLADSTONE 
trained in that base and servile doctrine? There has 
never been—in Mr. GLADSTONE’S time, at least—any 
English party, there have been few honourable English- 
men at any time, who have thought that liberty was an 
evil, though they may have taken a different view of 
what liberty is from that which now commends itself to 
Mr. GLADSTONE. Mr. GLADSTONE slanders men whose 
memory he should protect. The liberty of boycotting, 
the liberty of combining to break contracts and repu- 
diate debts, the liberty of restraining other people's 
liberty to work; the right of a majority, not merely 
to govern, but to coerce a minority in matters 
lying without the proper sphere of government—in 
matters of such purely individual concern as what 
they shall eat and drink, and from whom they shall 
buy and sell—would have been called licentious tyranny 
a generation ago. The New Liberalism of Mr. GLap- 
STONE is the old despotism in new hands, the despotism 
of a mob and not of a king or an oligarchy. The 
Liberalism of the last fifty years, as Mr. GLADSTONE 
truly says, has consisted in abolishing restrictions, and 
allowing natural forces free play. Of this emancipating 
work, Mr. GLADSTONE in nearly every instance was the 
opponent up to the last moment, and affected to lend 
his aid to it when he saw that its aid was necessary to 
him. The New Liberalism of which he is the repre- 
sentative consists in putting on restrictions analogous 
to those which it was the boast of the old Liberalism 
to have taken off. Identity of name covers contradic- 
tion in principle. 


THE PORTE AND ITS VASSALS. 


HE most remarkable foreign incidents of the 
recent Easter holidays have illustrated in a 
striking and rather pathetic manner the difficulties of 
a nominally Great Power with strength unequal to its 
rank and its spirit. It must be but an ignoble mind 
which finds anything to jeer at in the pribbles and 
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prabbles which have been raised by the SULTAN or the 
SULTAN’s advisers in reference to the Firman of in- 
vestiture of the Egyptian KueEpive. It may, indeed, 
be very difficult to put oneself in the SuLTan’s place, 
and, without incurring the charge of “ sour grapes,” a 
man may say that, in the shoes of whatsoever ruler on 
earth he should like to be, they would not be those of 
that successor of Manounp and _ worshipper of 
TERMAGAUNT. The SuLTAN has a vast territory still, 
he has a large and a valiant army, he has a consider- 
able though rather superannuated and ramshackle 
navy, and he has a sort of traditional prestige which 
is, though dimmed, by no means destroyed by all the 
losses he and his predecessors have suffered. It has 
even seemed to some observers, neither ignorant nor 
foolish, not yet quite impossible that a Sultan of Turkey 
might play a very considerable part in’ certain by no 
means very improbable situations of affairs in Europe. 
No Sultan can be blamed, therefore, for what school- 
boys call “ trying it on” now and then. 


And the present occasion in Egypt must have 
been to a Sultan very tempting for such a “try on.” 
There were rumours that the young KHEDIVE did not 
take altogether kindly to the idea of English leading- 
strings ; there were other rumours that other European 
Powers would at least be benevolent spectators of a 
trick played to England; there was on the spot in 
MukataR Pasha a Turkish envoy who was likely to 
represent things to his master as more hopeful than 
they were, and certain to do all he could to put a 
spoke in the English wheel. Why the Suttan should 
have wanted to interfere with the Sinai Peninsula 
may, indeed, seem unfathomable enough, and, if 
we merely look at what is reasonable and not at what 
is natural, all these successive attempts at regaining 
lost advantages and edging back to positions from 
which one has been driven may seem perilous enough. 
But the SuLTan persists in making them, is believed 
indeed to hold that he is what we may, using Christian 
and Western ideas, call “bound by his coronation 
“ oath” to make them. They are made, and they have 
to be baulked from time to time. It is not believed 
that on this occasion there was much difficulty in 
baulking them, either at first, when the Turkish party 
wanted to keep the Firman to themselves, or later, 
when they wanted to meddle with the Peninsula of 
Sinai, or latest, when some foolish hitch, which the 
Suttan had the good sense promptly to smooth out, 
delayed the departure of Eyous Pasha. If the Suttan’s 
advisers at home thought that they would derive any 
support from the desire of certain Powers to do a bad 
turn to England, they were very much disappointed ; 
and, indeed, they might, if they had not been Turks, 
have seen that neither (let us say) the Republic of 
Monomotapa nor His (again let us say) Great Chamish 
Majesty has the least desire to get England out of 
Egypt in order to put Turkey there. So it all turned 
out well; and the KHEDIVE has been duly invested, 
and all the salutes have been religiously popped, and 
Mukatar Pasha has, it is hoped, received a hint from 
Stamboul that it is not necessary to be so very 
zealous ; and all is well that ends well, and we can 
make every allowance for the SULTAN in this attempt, 
all among friends, to enlarge a little the sphere of 
his authority over his vassal State. It would, in- 
deed, be different if we could believe the statements 
of Viennese and Athenian newsmongers about his 
“irritation” and his utterances to IsMaiL; but there 
is no need to do that. 


It is difficult to be equally considerate and magnani- 
mous (even though the consideration and magnanimity 
would here be shown, not, as in the case of Egypt, to 
some extent at our own, but wholly at a third party’s, 
expense) in reference to another set of dealings be- 
tween the SuLTaN and his vassals, The Note sent 


last week by the Bulgarian Government to the 
Porte is a document of considerable interest and im- 
portance, and it has not been made less important or 
less interesting by the KUSHLEFF incident or by the 
action of Turkey. The complaint itself has reference 
to the murder of Dr. VuLcovitcH, and the subsequent 
events wherein, as will be remembered, the conduct of the 
Czar’s not disavowed representatives has not only been a 
breach of international morality and courtesy, but a 
breach of the common rules of decency which govern 
the relations of men and nations alike, surpassing any- 
thing that has been seen since the days of the First 
NapoLeon. He has retained in his pay Bulgarian 
refugees who have formally threatened Bulgarian Minis- 
ters with murder, he has spirited away SHISHMANOFF, 
the accomplice in the VULCOVITCH assassination. The 
Bulgarian Government brings these things to the notice 
of the Porte, and does not directly indulge in any 
reproaches against its Suzerain, so that there is no 
ground for the rumours of intention to “cut the 
“painter,” which would be foolish, and, indeed, futile 
enough. It must be admitted that the conduct of the 
Porte there contrasts rather disagreeably with its conduct 
in Egypt. No one, perhaps, expects the SULTAN to take 
the part of Bulgaria very enthusiastically. The history 
of the creation of Bulgaria herself would make such an 
expectation rather unreasonable. But the same his- 
tory makes it, to say the least, surprising that Turkey 
should connive at Russian outrages on Bulgaria. Fear 
can hardly be pleaded; for, though the Turks have 
had recent and rueful experience of the fallaciousness 
of European support, neither the time nor the cireum- 
stances would favour an attack on the SuLTAN for doing 
his international duty in general and his special duty 
to his vassals. And the secret must, we fear, b> sought 
partly in a grudge towards the Bulgarians, partly in 
that inveterate and deplorable habit of trying to play 
off the Christian Powers against each other and to 
coquet with each in turn, which is, it seems, the 
monomania of Turkish statecraft. 


THE TRADER’S VIEW. 


HERE is a feud between Consuls and traders—or 
rather a kind of tradition that there is a feud. 
As a matter of fact, the Consul and the trader, except 
in those rare cases where the official is disagreeable 
and the man of business is unreasonable, get on very 
well. This is when they deal with one another directly ; 
but when they come to consider one another in the 
abstract, they say uncivil things. The trader calls the 
Consul useless, and the Consul maintains that the trader 
expects HER MAJEsty’s officers to do his work for him, 
and is deficient in enterprise. Messrs. JoHN Bircu 
& Co. have been lately provoked into controverting - 
this view at some length in the Times. The occasion 
of their appearance as advocates for their side was 
afforded by some recent rather peremptory remarks by 
Mr. Lowruer, who for his part had been drawn by 
Mr. Howarp Vincent. Mr. Lowruer did not think 
that the diplomatic and consular services are in any 
way to blame if trade does not flourish, and that traders 
have themselves to thank for what advantage foreigners 
gain over them. 


Messrs. Joun Bircu & Co. have made it their busi- 
ness to controvert Mr. LowTHeEr, and also to hold up 
to the British Consul a picture of himself which may 
prove to be healthfully stimulating. We understand 
that their remarks apply exclusively to Consuls in 
China; but they are presumably not unwilling that 
officials in other parts of the world should profit by 
them. To make the lesson more palatable Messrs. 
Joun Bircn & Co. confer with it a little sweet cake 
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of praise. They allow that “Consuls are invariably 
‘well bred, delightful everywhere out of business.” 
But in business they are by comparison with Consuls 
of other nations “elegant loafers.” A German or 
Frenchman can be sure that he has only to apply 
to his Consul to be sure that in ten minutes that 
official is on his way “to Taotai or Viceroy, or 
“whatever it may be, and the gratified trader gets 
“what he wants, or knows the reason why.” Far 
different is the fate of the confiding Englishman who 
appeals to the “elegant loafer” at H.B.M.’s Con- 
sulate. A vague promise civilly given to do something 
some day is all he gets, till he gives up in despair, 
and “so it comes about that the Consul finds infinite 
“leisure for his wsthetic life, with dog and gun, 
photograph and camera, bugs and _ butterflies, belles- 
* lettres, bric-d-brac, or the hundred and fifty things 
“which occupy the hours of a gentleman.” H.B.M.’s 
Consul may even be heard to say “ Conf!” as the door 
of his office shuts behind the messenger who announces 
that a British trader is waiting outside with a petition. 
This is a sad comparison; but we imagine that some 
foreigners will raise the eyebrow of amazement over 
Messrs. Bircn’s account of the complaisance of their 
officials ; and we are sure that the Consul will smile a 
sickly smile at this highly flattering sketch of his 
leisured and princely existence. 


Messrs. BirRcH are somewhat peppered by Mr. 
LowTHer’s hoighty-toighty remark that the com- 
plaints of traders are “ of an abstract character, and are 
“not capable of being formulated.” They under- 
take to supply him with a case in which British trade 
suffered through the supineness of H.B.M.’s diplomatic 
officers. It is this—that when a quantity of railway 
iron was wanted in China very recently, “ the French 
** Minister at Pekin used the utmost pressure to secure 
“all the contracts; he was successful so far, that the 
“ contracts for the bridges along the line and for 
* other material were given to a French firm or syndi- 
* cate at Tientsin at their own price and without com- 
petition.” The case is not quite so convincing as 
Messrs. BiRCH appear to think. We do not clearly 
make out whether they think that our Minister should 
get business for English traders by bullying the Tsung- 
li-Yamen, or only that he should prevent the putting on 
of pressure by other Ministers. If it is the first, then 
Messrs. Bird will find that most Englishmen do not agree 
with them. Our Ministers are not sent abroad to mix 
in transactions which have an ugly habit of dropping 
into tripotage. If it is the second, then one would 
like before condemning H.B.M.’s Minister to know 
whether the Frenchman did not offer the Chinese 
Government some equivalent. In any case, how is 
the Tsung-li-Yamen to be prevented from building its 
own railway its own way except by a threat? The 
only other case which Messrs. BircH quote is one in 
which a Consul refused to lend a trader the service of 
one of his interpreters. Here, again, the circumstances 
are most necessary to be known. It may well be that, 
if the Consul took to lending his interpreters, many 
men of business would economize the cost of an inter- 
preter of their own, and then it might be found 
necessary to increase the staff, and with it the 
expense, of the Consular establishment. We are afraid 
that Mr. LowTHeEr will continue to believe that the 
complaints of traders are abstract. We are of opinion, 
however, after reading Messrs. Brrcn’s amusing, de- 
scriptive, and sarcastic letter, that they can be formu- 
lated. Men of business think that, if the Government 
took a stronger line in dealing with China or with 
South American Republics, if it spoke in a higher tone 
and hinted more frequently at the unpleasant conse- 
quences of offending England, more business would fall 
in their way. It is a not unnatural belief, and even a 
plausible one ; but, then, men of business are the first 


to complain when Government follows a policy which 
may lead to disturbing quarrels, and this sort of policy 
is apt to be fruitful in little wars. 


MORE QUESTIONS FOR SIR WILLIAM. 


HAT Sir Witi1am Harcourt might have said 

at Ringwood, but did not, is so much more inte- 
resting than what he did say, that we have discussed it 
elsewhere in its connexion with another question, and 
find not much else worth comment in his speech. A 
very large portion of it was devoted to another of those 
financial fantasias of Sir WILLIAM’s, which must surely 
be destined to take their place in history beside the 
poetizings of RICHELIEU, the fiddlings of FREDERICK the 
Great, or, to bring the parallel still more closely home, 
the ambitions of Mr. Liston for success in serious 
drama. With this part of his speech we shall not con- 
cern ourselves, but shall leave it as material for 
the interesting volume which is even now, no doubt, 
in preparation somewhere on “The Delusions of Great 
‘* Men.” His financial criticisms, however, may very 
well wait till Mr. GoscHEN holds the next commission 
of assize and gaol-delivery on Sir WILLIAM’s financial 
errors ; while for a lucid exposition of his relations to 
the Irish Nationalists the reader may with advantage 
consult the bright and effective speech delivered the 
other day at Southport by Mr. Curzon. It is on the 
Small Holdings Bill that we expected him to interest 
us most, and he does so; but his remarks on that sub- 
ject are even better worth reading than we could have 
expected, by reason of the fact that Mr. MatTrHews 
was at about the same time discussing the same sub- 
ject at Birmingham—and this, too, with special refer- 
ence to (among those of others) Sir WILLIAM Har- 
COURT'S views as to the real requirements of the rural 
labourer. 


Once more did the inspired Seer of Spade-husbandry 
Allotments avow with honest pride his adhesion to his 
motto, ‘ The village for the villagers ”; and once more 
did he descant on the blessings of the Parish Council, 
which was to give “ occupation and interest to the vil- 
* lagers’ life.” But once more also did he tantalizingly 
refrain from explaining why (unless he attaches a special 
meaning to the two latter of these boons) it is any more 
the business of legislation to bless the villager with 
them than with the “circus” to which Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt referred with all the orthodox Gladstonian 
air of scandalized propriety. Of course, if by 
giving “ occupation” and “ interest” to the. villager 
he means allowing him to occupy somebody else’s 
land without paying for it, and thereby to , appro- 
priate the interest on the capital represented by it, 
we can understand Sir WILLIAM Harcourt’s affection 
for the “motto.” But he has not yet ventured to 
assign so definite a significance to it as this; and we 
can therefore quite understand its perplexing effect upon 
Mr. Matruews, whose criticisms of the phrase the 
other night were very much to the point, and deserve 
the attentive study of all those who wish to ascertain 
whether “ the village for the villagers” has any mean- 
ing—or any decently avowable meaning—at all. The 
Home Secretary has been at the pains to collate the 
glosses with which it has been furnished by the three 
most authoritative scholiasts on the Front Opposition 
Bench, and with the following results. Mr. MORLEY says 
that Parish Councils will keep the agricultural labourer 
in the country, and prevent him from finding his way to 
the towns. Sir Wi_t1am Harcourt says they will 
make the life of the agricultural labourer happier ; and 
Mr. GLADSTONE says that one of their chief functions 
will be to look after commons and rights of way. Com- 
bining these three accounts of the matter we arrive 
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at the conclusion that the way to keep the agricultural 
labourer in the country is to make his life happier, and 
that the way to make his life happier is to enable him 
to talk about stiles and footpaths by candlelight. Mr. 
MATTHEWS, however, appears to doubt the adequacy of 
these attractions ; and we regret to say that his un- 
worthy professional habit of suspicion induces him to 
think that the real appeal of the scheme to the rural 
labourer lurks in the casual and innocent suggestion 
that,after he has done discussing stiles and footpaths, he 
may as well devote the rest of these evening sittings to 
the consideration of the question of allotment and 
small holdings, and the management of the local 
charities. And the cynicism of the lawyer further 
leads him “ vehemently to suspect that the former of 
“ these functions is meant to include the provision of 
* allotments for labourers ” by means of rates laid upon 
somebody else, and that the latter will mean the 
diversion of the funds of the charities from the founders’ 
intentions and their re-dedication “to some popular 
“use.” Painful as the admission may be, we are con- 
strained to confess that it is just possible that Sir 
WituiaM Harcourts much-prized motto may bear 
this esoteric meaning for himself when he airs it 
from the platform, and that its significance in this 
sense may cease to be esoteric when the labourer 
is being lectured, as it were, “in iis que sine ulla 
“ solennitate tradi possunt,” from a Gladstonian van. 
This also, therefore, is perhaps a case in which in- 
terrogatories after the model of Mr. RepMonp’s might 
with advantage be administered to Sir WILLIaM Har- 
court and his colleagues. And Mr. MatTrHews’s ob- 
servation that whatever powers you give to your 
subordinate council—district, parish, or what not— 
they must be limited by the condition that it deals 
with their own money and not with other people's, 
would form the basis of one very pertinent question to 


begin with. 


“IMPERIAL DEFENCE.” 


" N inquirer into the nature and sufficiency of the 

* preparation of the British Empire for war is 
“ confronted by a preliminary difficulty” is the sen- 
tence with which Sir CHarLes DiLke and Mr. SPENCER 
WILKINSON began the series of papers on Imperial 
Defence which are now published in a volume 
(MacmiLian & Co.) The difficulty is not, as one might. 


suppose, that the subject has been discussed on all 


hands so incessantly, and at such inordinate length, that’ 
itis hard now for any newcomer to clear the cround 
for himself. The authors of this series of articles have 
found themselves made to pause by a very different 
obstacle—namely, by the dislike of Englishmen for all 
questions of foreign policy, and their disposition to 
stifle all talk about armaments because they are 
adverse to war. This dislike of foreign policy and of 
discussion of military matters our authors trace to the 
influence of Mr. CospEen. They endeavour to coun- 
teract this fatal laxity by serious demonstration that, 
in a world in which there are other entities than the 
British Empire, we cannot live alone, and must needs 
have a rule of conduct as to our relations with those 
other resisting bodies with which we may come in 
contact. 

We confess that, on coming across such a flagrant 
misstatement as this, followed by a popular explanation 
that two and two make four, it was not altogether easy 
to repress an impatient inclination to reject the book 
as mere surplusage. Englishmen are not indifferent 
either to foreign policy or to naval and military discus- 
sions, though they often do not understand these 
matters, and in that case some of them have a modest 
habit of leaving them to the people who do, or say 


they do. But the book i is ae 1 mere surplusage. The. 
introduction, which is devoted to the popular explana- 
tion already referred to, and is enlivened by a singu- 
larly unfair attack on the Newfoundland arbitration 
treaty, may be left out. The rest of the volume is 
divided between a statement of general principles and a 
sketch of a scheme for the reorganization of the army. 
The first is not original, but it is clear, and covers the 
ground fairly well. We doubt whether it is really 
necessary to take the trouble to convince Englishmen 
that the safety of these realms depends, under Gon, 
upon the navy. For our part, we have never known 
any man, even a Volunteer, who denied it. Still there 
is some advantage in possessing a short, clear, and 
complete statement, even of elementary and accepted 
principles ; and Sir CHarLes DILKE and his coadjutor 

have collected in a brief space the reasons why the 
defence of this island and its power must in every case 
depend upon the navy. To most men there will be 

more novelty in the chapter devoted to a description of 
the North-West frontier of India. 

But the most discussed, and indeed the most in- 
teresting, part of the volume will be found to be that 
which contains the already-mentioned scheme for the 
reorganization of the army. Sir CHARLES DILKE argues 
that the inefficiency of the army is due to, the “ per- 
“petual motion” which, in his opinion, keeps it un- 
settled. He looks for improvement to a change which 
will fix the regiments in much more limited: spheres, 
and save the battalions from the alternate filling and 
emptying from which they suffer. Sir CHARLES DILKE's 
scheme is to have three British armies. One for home, 
one for India, one for the colonies, each recruiting for 
itself men who will serve only in the army in which they 
enlist. The home army is, of course, not to be actually 
forbidden to serve in India if a reinforcement of 
50,000 is needed to repel invasion, and it is to be sup- 
posed that, in case of need, colonial garrisons would he 
liable to recall to help to defend the mother-country 
from direct invasion. But the division is to represent 
the normal condition. This plan, or some approach to 
it—such as the maintenance of a short-service army 
for home, and a long-service army for foreign, service 
—has found many supporters. Lord Rorerts is un- 
derstood to be one of them, and whatever military 
opinion has his support should be attentively con- 
sidered. There is an air of thoroughness about Sir 
CHARLES DILKE’S modification of it which is taking. 
and will doubtless secure partisans. - We foresee the 
possibility of discussion, and do not'lament it. When 
the matter comes to’ be argued out a good many 


considerations, over which Sir CHARLES DILKE passes 
in, silence, will require examination. The waste of 


time and energy which would be caused by the 
necessity, of breaking up and rearranging establish- 
ments.;*.the extreme probability that injured inte- 
rests would offer a sufficient opposition to compel a 
compromise ; the difficulty of deciding which regi- 
ments are to be fixed for ever in India, which in 
the colonies, which at home ; the further difficulty of 
settling how far men enlisted under one contract could 
be compelled to accept quite another ; the risk that the 
three recruiting establishments would compete with 
one another—these are some, and only a few, of the 
points on which trouble might arise before we coul| 
effect the division from which Sir CHaRLEs DILKE 
hopes for the complete reform of the army. 


NEVERS AND ITS POTTERY. 


p gpememe are towns in France that stir interest by their 
very name, though historians might be puzzled to tell 
what events have occurred there to justify the feeling. It 
may commonly be traced to association with one of those 
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grand old titles which occupy even more room in ballad and 
romance than in sober chronicles. Nevers is an instance. 
Its annals abound with striking incident, of course. There 
are few cities in the West as antique, and none that have 

through more terrible experiences, Czxsar found it 
a great settlement of the Aldui, and stored his provisions 
there when going to besiege Gergovia—at his first check the 
people rose behind him, massacred the garrison, and threw 
his munitions into the Loire. No province suffered so ter- 
ribly in the rising of the Bagaudes; when that visita- 
tion ceased, Franks and Burgundians made the Nivernais 
their battleground. The former won it, and then the 
latter—what was left to win—until the Arabs turned them 
out. Nevers was the most westerly town held by the 
Moslem when they occupied Provence, and La Charité, 
twenty miles to the northward, the furthest sacked by them. 
How many times the capital of the Nivernais has been 
stormed since Cesar took vengeance there would be a dolo- 
rous computation. Now attached to France, now to Bur- 
gundy, exposed to invasion from Arles and Provence, and 
always eager to assert its independence, the province had a 
share in all disasters, excepting the Hundred Years’ War. 
But none of the events that make history are connected with 
it—the latest authorities even deny its claim to “ influence” 
in the fictile art. It was the long line of counts that made 
Nevers such a familiar name to us. Few, even in France, 
were so old. Landry, Seigneur de Metz-le-Comte, first 
secured hereditary possession of the title ; but he took it on 
his marriage with Mahaut, daughter of Otto Guillaume, 
Comte de Nevers, in 992. The last Duke of Nivernais died 
childless in 1789. Legends cluster especially about the 
time when the House of Cléves reigned here, for that was 
also the age of the Renaissance and the picturesque barba- 
rism of Frangois I. It came in with Engilbert, grandson of 
Jean sans Peur of Burgundy. He seized the Nivernais in 
1491, and married his son to the rightful heiress. The line 
held possession till 1565, when Henriette de Cléves, Duchesse 
de Nevers, married Louis de Gonzague, Duc de Mantoue ; 
from their grandson Mazarin bought the province in 1649, 
and annexed it to France for good. 

We do not recommend those who take no special interest 
in pottery to visit Nevers. In the first place, it lies so far 
from the beaten track that accommodation leaves much to 
be desired; not far enough, however, to be interesting for 
“survivals” of the pleasant class. There is a new, big, bare 
hotel, somewhat after the English style, near the railway, 
not prepossessing for some tastes; but he who tries his luck 
in the narrow streets of the old quarter may probably 
satisfy himself that the eye is not the only organ to consult 
in choosing a hostelry. There are several objects in the 
town well worth seeing, but not, as Johnson said, worth 
going to see. The cathedral, a vast structure, has been 
swept bare, and, figuratively, whitewashed ; the transept, 
of extraordinary width, is quite dazzling in brightness since 
the frescoes and the crowd of monuments which bordered it 
have been destroyed. Chief of these latter was the tomb of 
Louis de Gonzague and Henriette de Cléves, described by 
De Soultrait in terms which suggest comparison with the 
famous sepulchres of the Dukes of Burgundy at Dijon. Not 
a trace'remains. Other old churches there are, of course, 
but curiously unimpressive. Nevers has two fine memorials 
of the past, however—the Ducal palace and the Porte du 
Croux, besides the Tour Goguin, less important. The first 
is now the Palais de Justice and the Museum—a noble 
building of great antiquity, it is said, but remodelled by 
successive generations of the House of Cleves. They added 
its most characteristic point—the staircase tower. Three 
sides of a hexagon project from the middle of the facade, 
pierced with seven tiers of windows to light the staircase ; 
above the grand entrance and each of the four lower tiers, 
a large bas-relief is inserted, thirteen in all. Four of them 
represent the legend of St. Hubert—his departure for the 
chase, the pursuit of a wild boar, the apparition of the 
miraculous stag, and the conversion of the Saint. More 
curious are the eight which deal with the story of the Knight 
of the Swan—a sacred legend with the family of Cleéves. 
Every one knows something about it since Wagner became 
fashionable. We see the mystic Chevalier Helias embark- 
ing in his skiff—an unfairy-like sort of craft—landing at 
the spot where a tournament is being held—touching the 
shield of a challenger—overthrowing him and, in brief, a 
good many other heroes—entering a ch4teau lance in hand 
—this incident is not clear—marrying the Queen of Beauty 
—and sailing away when the Swan returns to fetch him. 


He had begotten an heir meantime, from whom the family 
of Cleves traced its descent. 


The Porte du Croux was one of the gate-towers, of anti- 
quity unknown ; but the building we see dates from the later 
years of the fourteenth century. Superbly picturesque it 
is, square in form, with a tourelle at either angle, supported 
by great buttresses rising from the earth—not a judicious 
arrangement from the military point of view, one would say, 
but charming from the artistic. A fine machicoulis connects 
the tourelles—stout persons of nervous disposition will pro- 
perly decline to trust the venerable planks which cover its 
apertures. The tower contains seven apartments, not count- 
ing that beneath the roof, which should be visited, however 
—an antique chair, all to pieces, “seated” at a late date 
with wicker, would fascinate some amateurs. The rooms 
open to the public are choked with miscellaneous curiosities, 
gathered, for the most part, by Commandant Jean Claude 
Barat. This worthy old soldier distinguished himself under 
Napoleon. Taken at Pampeluna, he remained a prisoner 
of war at Thame till 1814; turned out on the Emperor's 
summons, and fought at Waterloo; served the Restoration 
loyally, and retired to his birthplace, Nevers, in 1834. There 
he devoted himself to picking up odds and ends. His en- 
terprise and enthusiasm so stirred the good folks of the 
town that they subscribed for the publication of the Album 
du Nivernais, no marvel of erudition, truly, but unequalled 
at that time in its way. He founded also the Société Niver- 
naise des Lettres, Sciences et Arts, which still holds its 
meetings in the Porte du Croux. A born collector was 
Commandant Barat. Nothing old came amiss to him. If 
any peasant of the neighbourhood proposed to dig a ditch, 
as soon as he put spade to ground the worthy Commandant 
was on the watch. The Nivernais is a delightful realm for 
men of this character. It was densely peopled under the 
Romans, and striking evidences of civilization are constantly 
turning up. In a wood by Saint-Révérien, a town of which 
no memory survives has been discovered, with a temple, a 
theatre, many houses of which the walls remain in part, 
statues, and so forth. Unfortunately Commandant Barat 
came too late to save a thousand medieval treasures of the 
highest class, and he failed to raise the money needed for 
excavation. His museum at the Porte du Croux contains 
an endless variety of curiosities, interesting in that sense ; 
but little, if anything, of historic value. 


It is curious that no single specimen of pottery should 
be found there, except, of course, examples of Romano- 
Gallic ware. The only object which bears any sort of con- 
nexion with the art that has made Nevers renowned among 
collectors of faience is a black marble slab bearing the 
epitaph of Louis de Gonzague, Duc de Nevers et de 
Rhétel, Prince de Mantoue, trés digne Viceroi de Cham- 
pagne, de Belgique, et de Celtique—all that remains of the 
noble monument which stood in the choir of the Cathedral. 
This high and puissant Prince it was who first started the 
manufacture of pottery at Nevers upon Italian methods. 
It was not the earliest in France. Putting aside Bernard 
Palissy—who, as we are now assured, took no hints from 
Italy—and the Oiron ware, otherwise Henry II., the 
perfect originality of which has never been disputed, 
Transalpine potters had been established at Rouen, Lyons, 
Nantes, and probably elsewhere, a good many years before 
Louis de Gonzague made his essay. The artist he invited— 
Scipion Gambin— knew something of those former ventures 
probably, since it was a Julien Gambin who tried his luck 
at Lyons. But all had failed disastrously, and when Scipion 
began operations the field seems to have been open, None 
of his forerunners had the patronage of a great Italian 
noble among the “ barbarians,” as Benvenuto Cellini used 
to describe his hosts. The potter’s confidence was justified. 
The ware attributed to him, indeed, is not equal to the few 
pieces remaining of the earlier manufacture at Rouen. 
Emigrating at a time when the Faenza school was already 
en décadence, he may have brought ideas and processes 
which were better liked at that time though less a 
now. Or perhaps ducal patronage carried him through. 
It is certain that the manufacture of artistic earthenware 
was first established, definitely, on this side the Alps, at 
Nevers. The glories of Palissy declined during his life- 
time, while he lectured on science and disputed theology ; 
at his death they collapsed. But Nevers has unbroken tradi- 
tions. In every age since Scipion Gambin set up his wheel, 
there have been potters, good or bad—not least success- 
ful from their point of view when worst from ours. French 
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students have discovered a poem on this subject by Pierre 
de Frasnay, a native of the town :— 


Que vois-je? J'appergois sur nos heureux rivages 
chaque affrontant les orages, 

Se charger a l’envi de faience & Nevers 

Et porter notre nom au bout de l’univers. 

Le superbe Paris et Londres peu docile — 

Payent, qui le croira ?—tribut 4 notre ville. 


This was published in 1735, when the pottery of Nevers 
had reached a stage of barbarism which might be varied 
but could not be surpassed ; and Josiah Wedgwood was five 
years old. 

The museum of faience is lodged in the Ducal palace ; 
briefly it may be said that our authorities can survey 
it with an interest undistracted by envy. There are 
very many specimens of each epoch, and many excellent; 
but we observed few which are wanted, in the collector’s 
sense of that term, at South Kensington. At the 
same time it must be added that there is no cata- 
logue, and an indefinite number of fine things may be 
overlooked in wandering through rooms crowded with 
earthenware of every sort. If a visitor feel that his 
admiration of Nevers pottery is rather lessened than exalted 
by seeing a great and varied assortment, that may be due 
to the indifference of the municipality which leaves him to 
struggle through the maze unassisted. There is one most 
notable exception, however—as has been suggested, there 
may be others. Attributed to the first epoch, the Gonzague- 
Gambin, is a large dish which monarchs, or Jews, or 
American millionaires might covet, not to speak of humble 
amateurs. Supremely beautiful it is, and most interesting 
to the student besides. The subject is Perseus and 
Andromeda—a favourite with the earliest school. A 
wreath of warm grey flowers daintily outlined in blue 
enamel surrounds the dish. Of a like warm grey is the 
background upon which the figures and sea waves, dark 
blue, stand out clear, yet dreamily indistinct, at a glance. 
We, at least, never saw enamelled earthenware of the class 
which so perfectly justified its design. There is no danger 
that this should be overlooked by any one who feels the 
charm of colour. Its tender lucidity draws the eye like a 
magnet, and if any enthusiast should undertake a voyage 
to Nevers with the mere purpose of beholding this wonder, 
he will not be disappointed. The historic interest lies in 
the date. If there were a catalogue, it would scarcely fail 
to offer some remarks upon the strange superiority of this 
piece to any of those round it. That wondrous blue is 
commonly regarded as an invention of the second epoch, 
when the brothers Conrade, Italians also, took up the 
manufacture of Nevers just in time to save it from perish- 
ing, as others had done; it, like the blue more famous 
still, attributed to Pierre Custode, has never been approached 
by later potters in any country. To find this enamel in the 
utmost perfection upon a work more than a generation 
older is very surprising. On the other hand, we possess 
actually no records of the first epoch. If the authorities of 
the Museum have any evidence to show that this dish was 
made by Gambin, or of his date, it follows that the world 
has been doing grave injustice to that artist. But we could 
find no one to answer inquiries. 


Conrades and Custodes most worthily upheld the re- 
putation of Nevers faience for a century. The introduction 
of Chinese porcelain distracted their successors. For a 
while they maintained so much originality in their adapta- 
tion that the best judges might mistake their plates and 
vases for some Oriental ware unidentified. Those who 
visit the museum at Nevers are not surprised that even 
Brongniart should have pronounced those examples Persian. 
He chose that, no doubt, as most probable, though there 
were obvious objections, not dreaming that such work 
could be European, much more French. There are rows 
and rows here which justify his error, but none—that we 
remarked—so beautiful as the famous vase of this style 
at South Kensington. Afterwards China ruled without 

ualification, and the decadence set in fast. When Pierre 

e Frasnay wrote that poem, Italian influence, and all 
that was good in Chinese, had vanished. But he did not 
exaggerate in saying that Nevers was the most important 
manufactory of earthenware at the time. Its barbarous 
and grotesque productions, highly coloured, found admirers, 
or at least purchasers, from the Neva to the Mediterranean. 
A new variety of ugliness set in with the Revolution. At 


resent a kind of ware resembling the Rhodian is favoured. 
ithout criticizing it, we should say it is high time the 
Nevers potters woke up. 


AMELIA BLANDFORD EDWARDS. 


T is reserved for very few except the greatest after try- 

ing one kind of literature to take up an absolutely 
novel position with success. But it must be conceded that 
this is what Miss Edwards achieved. Well known as a 
novelist, and welcome in all circles for a social charm of 
manner and an untiring vivacity, fate led her to Egypt. It 
was in the days of the oppression, but before the famine 
caused by the extravagance and misgovernment of Ismail 
Pasha. To her eyes everything was sunny and delightful, 
though Lady Duff Gordon’s letters had begun to re- 
veal the cruelty and injustice of the Turkish Govern- 
ment. On her return Miss Edwards wrote her book, 
A Thousand Miles up the Nile, and from that day 
devoted herself to Egyptology. True, her most popular 
novel, Lord Brackenbury, came out afterwards; but with 
the foundation of the Egypt Exploration Fund, of which 
she was the honorary secretary, all her time and attention 
were given to the one absorbing subject. She succeeded in 
making herself the prophet of Egyptology. No other writer 
did so much to render Egypt popular. Her clear, simple 
style, well practised in narration, was a strong element in 
her success. She found, too, rather to her own surprise, 
that she possessed the power of making a speech, and of 
doing so with remarkable effect. After a little time it 
became apparent that her gift might be turned to use in 
the cause she had so much at heart ; and she lectured in the 
United States with excellent results for the awakening 
of widespread interest in her explorations. She spoke 
occasionally, but more rarely, in England ; but her resonant 
voice, the energy of her manner, and the variety and bright- 
ness she always imparted to what would in other hands have 
been regarded as a dry question, rendered her utterances 
very effective. She had a singular power of finding out 
what would be interesting and popular, and of making the 
most of it when found. Her American lectures have been 
published in a volume, entitled Pharaohs, Fellahs, and 
Faplorers, which was very lately noticed in the columns 
of the Saturday Review. The fascination of the subject as 
she treated it is undeniable. The book reads, as young 
ladies say, like a novel, and every line deepens our regret 
for her loss. Miss Edwards was never a very profound 
scholar. She took up the study too late in life. But she 
did more to make it popular than half a dozen greater 
scholars have been able to do. Hers was pre-eminently 
the role of interpreter. Keeping herself informed of the 
latest and best opinions, she promulgated them to a wide 
circle of readers who stood wholly outside the pale, and one 
of her greatest merits was, that she knew to a nicety how 
much her audience could take in and enjoy, and never 
overstepped the limit. 

It is a matter for sincere regret, even among the more 
scientific students and discoverers, that she should have 
departed from her labours in the full maturity of her 

wers. She never quite recovered the loss of the old 
friend with whom she had visited Egypt, and who died only 
a few months ago. A period of anxiety was succeeded by 
one of overwhelming grief, and her sensitive, highly-strung 
nature proved unequal to the strain. To the last she was 
interested in her favourite pursuit, and the first use to 
which she put the Civil List pension accorded to her at the 
beginning of the year was to add to the collection which 
she had been gathering for a long time past, and which now, 
it is understood, goes to a public museum under the pro- 
visions of her will. It is much to her credit that, in spite of 
strong views on certain subjects, as, for example, on what 
are called “women’s rights,” she never became a faddist. 
She avoided extremes in Egyptology as in everything else ; 
and this is the more remarkable when we remember her 
enthusiastic temperament. She contrived to import senti- 
ment into hieroglyphics; but her books are deserving of 
special praise for the small percentage of error they contain. 
Any one may be entertaining at the expense of truth, But 
Miss Edwards kept her warmth within bounds, and never 
“ran away” with her subject. Pyramid inches, the great 
time passage theory, the psalms of David as recorded on 
Cleopatra's Needle—none of these things attracted her even 
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for a moment; but it will be long indeed before we have 
another such exponent of recondite learning. One other 
characteristic should be mentioned. Miss Edwards never 
fought. Living in the midst of controversies, she always 
kept herself aloof. The sweetness of her temper in this 
respect set an example to many who intellectually were her 
superiors. When, not very long ago, she had to translate 
and edit the work of a foreign Egyptologist many or most 
of whose opinions ran counter to her strongest convictions, 
she managed to do it in such a way as both to state plainly 
her own views and at the same time to avoid any adverse 
reflections on the author. The beatitude of the peace- 


makers assuredly belonged to her. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


ye the liquidation of Messrs. de Murrieta & Co. was 
KO decided upon, there has been a steady recovery of 
confidence in the City. As long as the future of that great 
house was uncertain, apprehension continued ; for nobody 
knew what might be the outcome of its difficulties. But 
now it is seen that the acute stage of the crisis is past, that 
there is no real danger of the failure of any important firm, 
and that, in fact, the worst consequences of Argentine 
blundering have been disclosed. Happily, other influences 
have combined to tide the City over its embarrassments. 
In particular the splendid harvests in the United States 
have been of immense benefit. They have enriched all 
classes in America, have inspired a hope that a new era of pro- 
sperity is beginning, and so have encouraged great purchases 
of American securities formerly held in Europe. The im- 
portance of all this during the past year or so can hardly be 
overstated. There were large numbers of capitalists at 
home who had locked up too much capital in securities 
which for the time being were unsaleable, and many of them 
might have found it difficult to meet their engagements 
were it not that so very good a demand at high prices ex- 
isted for American securities. Those American securities 
were held largely by embarrassed houses, and the profitable 
prices at which they sold prevented the crisis from becoming 
worse than it was. It is calculated by leading members of 
the New York Stock Exchange that, in the fourteen months 
ended with February last, over 20 millions sterling worth 
of American securities were bought by capitalists in New 
York from European holders, and actually received there. 
Whether the calculation is correct or not, it is beyond 


The price of silver has again recovered to 4od. per oz., 
and, as it has been fluctuating for several weeks now be- 
tween 39d. and god. per oz., the opinion is strengthened 
that the depreciation has reached its lowest point, and that 
trade all over the world is adjusting itself to the new con- 
ditions. 

The interruption of business caused by the Easter 
holidays has continued throughout the week. The 
chief operators have not yet returned, and little, there- 
fore, has been doing. Generally, too, the business trans- 
acted has been selling. On ‘Tuesday more particularly there 
were heavy sales of American railroad securities by specu- 
lators who wished to realize the profits shown. The news 
from Brazil, likewise, has been rather disquieting. It is 
true that the troubles in Brazil have now lasted so long 
that those most interested have had time to make prepara- 
tions for all contingencies; still the danger that the ex- 
ample of Matto Grosso may be followed by other provinces 
led to a general fall in Brazilian securities. Late on Wed- 
nesday, however, there was a recovery on Continental buy- 
ing. The home railway market has been very quiet, and 
so, generally, have other departments. At the same time, 
there isa much better feeling now than has existed since 
the Baring crisis. Confidence, as we point out above, is 
reviving, and there is more disposition to operate than 
there has been. It is true that the leading speculators 
do not wish to continue their risks very long; they take 
advantage of every opportunity to secure profits. But 
still they are equally ready to take advantage of a fall, 
in the hope of being able to sell again at higher prices. 
The general expectation consequently is that business will 
slowly increase. But there seems little likelihood of reck- 
less speculation, which is altogether satisfactory. The news 
from the Argentine Republic continues favourable, and upon 
the Continent there is also a revival of confidence ; espe- 
cially in Germany the great capitalists seem to be recovering 
courage, as it is hoped that some arrangement may be 
arrived at between Germany and Russia which will result 
in a lowering of the Russian prohibitive tariff. Meantime 
trade is declining, prices are very low—in some cases lower 


_ than they have ever been—and it is only too likely that we 


shall have several commercial failures. There seems no 
danger, however, of any failures of serious magnitude. 

Next week the Bill for the resumption of specie payments 
in Austria-Hungary will be introduced. The single gold 
standard is to be adopted ; but, as the adoption will take 
time, silver will remain legal tender for some years to come. 


| It is decided that in existing contracts the florin is to be 


all question that the buying for over a year and a half has | 


been on a scale of extraordinary magnitude, and that it 
has contributed most powerfully to lessen the difliculties of 
London. Of late, too, the revival of confidence has been 
greatly helped by the improvement that has set in in the 
Argentine Republic. The grain crops have recently been 
very good, and so has the wool clip. Argentine agri- 
culturists have thus been able to sell very large quantities 


taken as worth very nearly 1s. 8d. of our money, which 
seems fair both to creditors and debtors. 


The changes in quotations during the week have been 
unimportant in almost all departments. Consols closed on 


| Thursday afternoon at 96,",, a rise compared with the pre- 


to Europe, and the great depreciation of the paper money | 
prevented them from suffering loss because of the low | 


prices in Europe ; they sold in Europe, that is to say, for 
gold, and the gold exchanged for so much paper money-— 
in which, it is to be recollected, they make their pay- 
ments at home—that the business has proved highly pro- 
fitable. Thus, the very depreciation of the paper money, 
which in other respects was so serious for Argentina, is a 
benefit to the exporter. Gradually wealth has thus been 
increasing, and as order has been maintained, and it now 
looks as if Sefior Saenz-Peiia would be installed in office 
constitutionally in a few months, there has been lately a 
very considerable improvement in the market for Argentine 


securities. Thereby the lock-up of capital is coming to an 
end. A little while ago it was impossible to sell Argentine 


securities ; now there is a free market for them, and_ prices 
also are rising. There is every prospect, then, just now 
that the crisis is rapidly drawing to an end, and that confi- 
dence will grow every day henceforward. Of course, trade 
is bad, and the fall in silver, together with the decline in 
prices generally, is causing difficulties. Nevertheless, the 
acute stage of the crisis is past. 

The money market continues very quiet, the rate of 
discount in the open market being about 1} per cent., and 
bankers find it difficult to lend from day to day on almost 
any terms. Still, the Bank-rate remains at 2) per cent. ; 
apparently the Directors fear that the foreign demand for 
gold will increase. 


_ but North-Western closed at 1717, a fall of 3. 


ceding Thursday of }. Four per Cent. Rupee-paper closed 
at 68, arise of #. Rupee-paper, however, is hardly suitable 
for the investor pure and simple. The security is, of course, 
unquestionable—that of the Indian Government—but the 
return depends upon the price of silver. Rupee-paper is 
payable, principal and interest, in silver, and the 4 per 
cent., therefore, is worth more or less, just as silver is worth 
more or less. Both the market price and the yield, there- 
fore, fluctuate too widely for the ordinary investor. In 
home railway stocks the changes have been very slight. 
Great Western closed on Thursday afternoon at 160}, 
a rise compared with the preceding Thursday of }; 
In spite 
of the decline in trade, we do not look for much fall in 


_ home railway stocks, because they are now almost entirely 


_ affected by mere speculation. 


in the hands of investors, and cannot therefore be much 
But the investor will do well 
to remember that, while this is true generally, special stocks 
will be affected by the special circumstances of the districts 
they serve, and he ought, therefore, to inquire carefully 
before deciding upon the stock he will buy. In the 
American department there was a rise last week and some- 
what of a decline this week, with the result that most 
speculative shares are somewhat lower, while most dividend- 
paying shares are somewhat higher. For example, Atchison 
shares closed at 37} on Thursday afternoon, a fall com- 
pared with the preceding Thursday of , and Erie shares 
closed at, 31}, a fall of 2; but Union Pacific closed 
at 47}, a rise of 3. The reader will recollect, how- 
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ever, that on none of these shares are dividends paid, and 
that therefore they are quite unsuited to the investor. 
Louisville and Nashville shares are dividend-paying, but 
owing to the depression in the South they are rather out 
of favour at present. They closed on Thursday afternoon 
at 77}, a fall of } compared with the preceding Thursday. 
On the other hand, Lake Shore closed at 138}, a rise of as 
much as 2. In Argentine securities there has been some 
decline, though not very much. Buenos Ayres Great 
Southern Ordinary stock closed at 126-8, a fall of 1, and 
Central Argentine closed at 61-3, also a fallof 1. The 
Argentine Five per Cents of 1886 closed at 67, a fall of 4, 
and the Funding Loan closed at 58, a fall of 3}. The se- 
cession of Matto Grosso has adversely affected Brazilian 
stocks. The Four and a Half per Cents closed at 58-9, a 
fall of 1 ; and the Fours closed at 554, also a fall of 1. In 
the foreign market the movements generally have been up- 
wards. Thus, Greek Bonds of 1884 closed at 65, a rise of 
as much as 2; and in spite of the crisis Italian closed at 
884, a rise of }; but Spanish Fours closed at 58}, a fall 
compared with the preceding Thursday of }}. 


A FIELD OF FLOWERS. 


A VISIT to Mr. George Wilson’s garden at Wisley, near 
Weybridge, on Palm Sunday eve, is perhaps worth re- 
cording. A garden, in strict sense, it can scarcely be termed, 
rather is it a champfleuri—a field of flowers. We should 
be the last to advocate informality as the rule to be gener- 
ally observed in gardens. Far otherwise, we hold that the 
tendency of late years has been too much in the direction 
ef haphazard arrangement—a wholesome reaction, indeed, 
against the vulgarity and tedium of bedding-out and ribbon- 
borders, but a reaction which has carried us too far from 
the old methods of broad terraces, pleached alleys, and seru- 
pulous lawns. But if the object aimed at is a piece of land 
where a man, being as much botanist as gardener, may 
fondle and multiply, make experiment with, and display the 
choicest flowers, then that object has been most completely 
secured at Wisley. 

The ground chosen, some nine acres in extent, includes 
a hillside, an oak wood at the foot, and a couple of level 
fields beyond. Two or three ponds have been made by 
excavating the gravel, not for ornament, but to suit the 
requirements of water-loving plants. The surface of one 
of these ponds is just now closely studded with thousands 
of the white blossoms of the Cape pondweed (A ponogeton 
distachyon), and the air is loaded with their mingled per- 
fume of bitter-almonds and hawthorn. 

But it is in the wood that, at this season, the choicest 
flowers are to be found, and there charming surprises 
abound at almost every turn of the narrow devious tracks, 
for it is there that delicate petals may expand without risk 
of searing wind, and the sunshine is tempered in filtering 
through the bare oak boughs. There are glades of nar- 
cissus, not only of the common English daffodil dear to 
Herrick and Wordsworth (than which none is more per- 
fect); but also of the many forms into which it has sported, 
as well as distinct species, such as bicolor, with golden tube 
and broad creamy sepals, and its grander variety, Horsfieldit ; 
pallid, nodding cernwus; graceful incomparabilis in many 
shades, and its double form, “ butter-and-eggs” ; the quaint 
N. ium, or hoop petticoat, golden or primrose- 
hued ; the delicate cyclamineus, with sepals sharply reflexed ; 
and, rarest of all, the tiny minimus, “whose nose,” as 
Parkinson said, “doth for the most part rest upon the 
ground.” Mr. Wilson has wisely ordered it so that the full 
character of each class shall be brought out by a mass of 
bloom. And so these, and many more, varieties have each 
a separate lawn or bank, sheltered by screens of rhodo- 
dendron, andromeda, and other flowering shrubs. 

Then there are sheets of anemones—not only our native 

wood species, with white flowers, but its near relatives, 
equally hardy and profuse in bloom, the blue apennina, and 
Robinsonii with bronzy foliage and petals of a peculiar 
lavender tint. In sunny spots the intensely scarlet Anemone 
Sulgens has made itself at home, and—most remarkable of 
all—a variety of our pasque-flower, A. pulsatilla patens, 
with long silky hairs on its leaves and bracts, giving it a 
strange, old-world look. 

Every ditch in the wood has been taken advantage of— 
ditches! they are but woodland gutters—and thousands of 


squills, hepaticas, hellebores, saxifrages, grape-hyacinths, 
and primroses gleam among the withered leaves like living 
jewelry. When we make mention of the last we have 
touched on the Wonder of Wisley, for here are not merely 
primroses 

That die unmarried ere they can behold 

Bright Phoebus in his strength ; a malady 

Most incident to maids— 


but primroses of hues never before seen in that modest 
flower. Blue roses, the type of unpractical quest, have 
yet to be discovered ; but, by sedulous and repeated selection 
of seed, Mr. Wilson has succeeded in producing lusty plants 
of primroses bearing flowers, not only of cramoisie, of cinna- 
bar red, and of royal purple, but of veritable blue. When 
the earlier of these blooms were exhibited some years ago 
at the Royal Horticultural Show, the Committee looked 
upon them askance; the plants, they suspected, had been 
doctored with mineral solution (the art of infusing aniline 
blue into white carnations had not then been evolved from 
the laboratory of the Father of Lies); but inquiry only 
proved that the strain was naturally, incorrigibly blue ; and 
there in Wisley Wood they may be seen in profuse clus- 
ters, as blue as any periwinkle. 

Many pages might be written, we will not say read, con- 
cerning the variety of floral wealth in this wilderness. 
One thought must occur to the mind of any one who visits 
it—how is it, seeing that there is such abundance to choose 
from, that there is such monotony in the furnishing of most 
garden borders? Had the object been to obtain uniformity 
of decoration, there would, one would have thought, have 
been some difficulty in attaining it with such variety of ma- 
terial. Here is one plant, for instance, Daphne Blagayana 
(confusion be to the craft that will not invent more seemly 
names !), covered with ivory-white rosettes of exquisite 
fragrance, evergreen, of shapely growth, and withal as 
hardy as a box-bush, yet you may look for it in vain in 
nine hundred and ninety-nine gardens out of a thousand. 
How many of those who “dote upon flowers” are acquainted 
with the lovely little ground laurel (Zpigea repens), the 
chosen badge of Nova Scotia, or the quaint, oak-leaved 
avens (Dryas octopetala), which sheets a bank with dark 
green foliage and gay white flowers! The Canadian “ puc- 
coon,” or blood-root (Sanguinaria canadensis), far exceeds 
the snowdrop in lustrous white, and is quite as easily 
naturalized; while for perfect blue there is nothing that 
equals the Himalayan Lindelofia cyano-crocus. 

And here let us make pause, a fair opportunity having 
arisen for protest against the harsh polysyllables it is neces- 
sary to pronounce in describing any except the commoner 
flowers. Scientific designation by generic and specific titles 
is necessary for classification, but for the use of everyday 
folk surely some names might be devised of simpler struc- 
ture. We lately saw a lily described in a nurseryman’s 
catalogue under a title of Rabelaisian complexity—namely, 
Lilium thunbergianium umbellatum nigro-maculatum, Eng- 
lish collectors have ransacked the uttermost ends of the 
earth for material to replenish our gardens; it would, one 
would think, add little to their labours were they at the 
same time to ascertain the names by which new species 
are known to the natives of the countries where they 
are found. It is pleasanter, for example, to speak of the 
Ginkgo, the name given by the Japanese to their sacred 
tree, than to mouth the dozen syllables invented for it by 
the wise men who have labelled it Salisburia adiantifolia. 
We recollect asking an old Scotch gardener whether he 
did not find it difficult to teach his apprentices the long, 
learned names. “I do that,” he replied; “and—fac’—l 
dinna see hoo I could teach them without my memoria 
technica.” Asked to give an example of it, he pointed to 
a tree. “See there,” said he; “yon’s what they ca’ a 
Cryptomeria japonica; noo, I says to the lads, when ye 
want to mind the name o’ that tree, think o’ ‘ Creep-to- 
the-mear-an’-jump-on-to-her.’” 


SIAMESE RAILWAYS. 


Re a long time back we have heard a good deal about 
the railways in Siam, which were to bring India and 
Australia into close communication with the Far East, and 
open China to the adventurous British speculator by the 
magic and all-potent device of “tapping ” the great district 
of Yunnan. Cynics have occasionally doubted whether this 
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of overland “ tapping” would prove as remunera- 
tive as had been supposed, and have maintained that water- 
carriage in the fertile valleys of the Mekong and the Menam 
would always have a certain preponderance of paying power 
over the vaunted “ iron road.” But fashion, and perhaps 
other less generally plausible arguments, triumphed over 
the logic of established facts, and it has gradually come to 
be an articlé of faith in Indo-China that the iron horse was 
to be admitted as the presumptive victor over the elephant 
and the buffalo-cart and the indigenouscanoe. Accordingly 
the learned Societies which aspire to lead the way in de- 
veloping South-Eastern Asia have been inundated for at 
least six years past with papers and essays proving to 
demonstration—upon paper—that Indo-Chinese railways 
can, may, and ought to be at once constructed. Messrs. 
Colquhoun and Holt Hallett have had their say on the 
subject, and have shown, to the satisfaction of all those who 
felt inclined to accept their theories, that, by striking across 
country from Burmah or Tenasserim to Luang Prabang and 
South-Western China, we should establish a golden high- 
way connecting the British possessions in the Malay Penin- 
sula with highly desirable markets in the Celestial Empire. 
One thing was wanting to the early schemes of these 
bold pioneers—that is to say, the consent of the Siamese 
King, through whose territory it was proposed to run the 
new railway communication. But the project, though im- 
perfectly worked out at first, has met with new and more 
skilful advocates, who, leaving out for the moment ail mention 
of British possessions, and speaking only of a Siamese rail- 
way for Siam, have broken down the jealous opposition of the 
Siamese patriots, and so worked it in the Palace at Bangkok 
that the edict “ Let there be railways” went forth some 
two years ago. Consequently—for the edict of Siamese 
sovereignty is as the law of the Medes and Persians—railways 
there will be ; and in testimony thereof a grand ceremonial 
of railway inauguration took place in Bangkok on the gth 
of March, 1892. His Siamese Majesty and his Siamese 
Majesty’s Heir-apparent, who is already, at fifteen years of 
age, a very great personage in the realm, played their part 
with much credit in this important féte; and henceforth it 
is only a question of time how soon the Siamese capital will 
be connected by rail with Tenasserim on the west and China 
on the east. 

The trunk-line of Siam will commence with the section 
of which the first sod was cut on the gth of March. It 
will extend from the modern capital, Bangkok, to the old 
capital, Ayuthia, fifty miles up river, and thence across a 
rather rough country eastwards to the town of Korat, which 
is already the centre of divers caravan routes leading from 
the north and east. It will be a Government line, built 
mainly by a contribution from the Royal Treasury, supple- 
mented by a few thousand pounds subscribed by loyal sub- 
jects who have risked their capital on the strength of a 
guarantee of 5 per cent. for ten years. But while the Govern- 
ment, represented by the Ministry of Public Works, is the 
projector, and will be the practical owner, of the line, the 
contract for its construction has been given out to a British 
firm—Messrs. Murray, Campbell, & Co.—who succeeded in 
underbidding the only other applicants, persons of German 
nationality. This contract was not secured without deter- 
mined opposition; nor were the intrigues connected with 
its execution destitute of that ambiguous character which 
lends a zest to all enterprises in Oriental climes. It may 
suffice here to say that up to the very last moment the best 
informed persons in Bangkok regarded the contract as 
secured for Germany. A “ Royal Railway Department ” 
had been created, with a German at the head of it. The 
Secretary of the department, who had ventured to oppose 
German interests, and unmask some of the secret negotia- 
tions of his chief, had been suspended upon frivolous pre- 
texts; and the conditions under which the projected line 
was to be built were found to be painfully similar to those 
which have earned for Germany the evil reputation which 
it bears in respect to railway construction. Public antici- 
pations are, however, in this case contradicted by the event ; 
and the Korat line is to be built by the British firm, under 
the surveillance of a German official, whose ideas of the 
eternal fitness of railway things are about as opposed to the 
maxims of English, Indian, and American constructors as 
can well be imagined. 

This important trunk-line is not, however, the only one 
which is now in course of construction. There is another 
railway still further advanced, which is to connect the 
capital with the sea. A quasi-private concession was 


granted, some years ago, for a light railway between 
Bangkok and Pashnem, at the mouth of the Menam river ; 
and after innumerable difficulties the capital for this enter- 
prise has been raised in Siam. This short line will be con- 
structed, in a very much cheaper and simpler fashion than 
the big line, by an Austrian contractor, Mr. Grassi, and 
will, it is to be hoped, show to the Siamese what they had 
been unable to understand by their own lights—the absolute: 
necessity, in an agricultural country still most imperfectly 
developed, of strict economy in railway construction. 

A third line, still more interesting from some points of 
view, is that which is to be constructed by Mr. Dunlop 
in the Malay Peninsula. This railway will connect the 
flourishing settlement of Penang, in province Wellesley, 
with the Siamese Gulf, passing through the semi-indepen- 
dent Siamese province of Singora. It will thus effect many 
or most of the objects proposed for so many years past, in 
spanning, by an easy and rapid means of communication, 
the neck of the Malay Peninsula. It will bring Bangkok, 
the capital of Siam, within two days’ reach of Penang, 
where the British mail steamers touch, and shorten the 
journey from the whole of India proper and the Burmese 
and Tenasserim districts to Siam by at least three days. 
Hitherto, at least for two centuries past, the barrier 
between Great Britain and Siam, in the Malay Peninsula, 
has been almost insurmountable. Fugitives from the mis- 
governed and stagnant Siamese provinces have been con- 
stantly trickling into the attractive districts where British 
rule has been established, and where slavery and the 
corvée are things unknown. But commerce and friendly 
intercourse have alike been almost impossible; and the 
rich mineral and agricultural resources of the eastern side 
of the Peninsula have been stunted and wasted under the 
policy of the Bangkok Government. The new line will 
result in changing much of this old-fashioned system. 
Travellers from the eastern side of the mountainous range 
which runs down the Peninsula will be enabled to see 
something of the fertile and metalliferous districts on the 
eastern seaboard, and these will at no distant date be 
developed in one way or another. 


THE WEATHER. 


E have had a rude return to winter, with an ex- 

ceptionally unseasonable fall of snow in the south- 
eastern counties at the end of last week. There is, how- 
ever, a bright side to the picture; for the welcome 
moisture, though it came principally in the form of snow, 
has enabled the trees to begin to clothe themselves, and at 
the very end of the week southerly winds and rain have 
followed. On Thursday, April 14, the barometer was 
highest in the west of Ireland; but readings were un- 
usually uniform and low, not a single barometer over the 
whole of Europe being as high as 30 inches. Over the Bay 
of Biscay the mercury was falling, and by Friday morning 
a decided area of depression was developed at the entrance 
of the Channel. This is the disturbance which spoilt the 
Easter manceuvres. It moved comparatively slowly along 
the Channel, and it was not until the evening of Friday 
that the fall of snow became heavy. There was at no time 
any strong wind; but the fall over the north coast of 
Kent during that night was extraordinarily heavy, more 
than a foot falling about Sittingbourne, and also in the 
interior of the county near Tunbridge. As the snow 
was soft and sticky, the damage done to telegraph wires, 
and thereby to railway traffic generally, was very serious, 
some newspapers say “unprecedented.” The system moved 
away to the eastward, and on Monday its centre lay off the 
coast of Denmark, while an anticyclone had formed itself 
over these islands, under the influence of which we found 
ourselves until Tuesday evening. Temperature has been 
very low for the season during the whole week ; the maxi- 
mum up to Tuesday morning had only reached 50° at a few 
stations and on two or three occasions, whereas a fortnight 
ago readings above 70° were chronicled. However, the 
state of things was even worse than the low maximum 
readings might indicate; for, on Good Friday morning, the 
thermometer at several places, such as York and Lough- 
borough, was well below the freezing-point at 8 a.m. Later, 
however, there were signs of amendment; for on Tuesday 
morning the thermometer at Holyhead showed 50°, a more 
seasonable reading for the middle of April. On Wednesday 
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a total change ensued. The anticyclone had moved south- 
wards over France, and a large area of low barometer 
readings had come in from the Atlantic. The temperature 
had risen ten or twelve degrees at several stations, and rain 
with southerly winds had come on, and it even reached 
London before evening. During the day the thermometer 
rose above 60° at Leith and Parsonstown. In the week 
ending with Easter Day the most sunshine was registered 
in Ireland. Valentia Island secured 80 per cent. of the 
possible duration ; next to it came Markree, near Sligo, and 
Douglas, Isle of Man, with 66 per cent., and then Dublin 
with 64 per cent. 


THE EASTER MANCEUVRES. 


sige natural faultiness of the system which gives the 
only opportunity to a large number of Volunteer 
corps of having a few consecutive days of field-work in early 
spring was more than usually marked this year; and it is 
not too much to say that, of the three days partially avail- 
able for practical exercises, two were, to a great extent, 
wasted. It is quite right to insist on the proper observance 
of Good Friday. But the result is that, out of the four 
days for which the country pays, only two are wholly 
available, and their value may be destroyed by accidents of 
weather. If it were possible to rearrange public holidays in 


such a way as to give four days after harvest-time, it would ° 


be of great advantage to the Volunteer force, not only 
because the days would be real working days, but because 
there would be less difficulty in obtaining ground, and also 
because the men could be put under canvas instead of in 
billets. As it is, Good Friday is wasted, and no substitute 
is provided. 

But while it is becoming increasingly evident that Easter- 
tide is very ill-suited for the purpose of manceuvres, and 
while during this particular season the weather was even 
more than usually inclement, there were certain other quali- 
ties in which a marked improvement was shown. Notably 
there was a change for the better in the absence of fuss— 
at least in the execution of those manceuvres which took 
place near Dover. No Staff officers galloped wildly about 
giving orders to company officers over the heads of battalion 
commanders. The battalion commanders themselves, having 
received general instructions, were left to the tactical exer- 
cise of their duties in their own way, subject only to such 
changes as the progress of the general advance or retreat 
demanded. The result of this was very refreshing to a 
spectator accustomed to noise and confusion, orders and 
counter-orders, worry and loss of temper. ‘This sense of 
order and system produces a moral effect even on the 
smallest units, with the result that section commanders 
order their firing more clearly and smartly; and in a real 
fight this would, no doubt, react on the aim of the men 
themselves. It is, however, to be regretted that this im- 
provement did not extend itself throughout the force 
assembled at Chatham, 

There are one or two points of system in which great 
improvement might be made in carrying out a sham fight. 
The most difficult matter to judge in conducting an attack 
is probably the proper moment for reinforcement. As 
things are now arranged, reinforcement—at any rate by the 
reserves—cannot be carried on at all. This is the fault of 
the method of umpiring. The only idea that the umpire 
seems to have, is either to allow an advance or to order a 
retreat. Ultimately, of course, umpiring must resolve 
itself into this. But much more care should be taken with 
the intermediate stages. For instance, a battalion in attack 
should be halted at various stages of its progress by an 
umpire, and a certain number of casualties ordered to fall 
out. If these exceeded a certain proportion of the whole, 
the battalion should be ordered out of action. Another 
umpire should deal with each battalion of the defence in the 
same manner. This system would, of course, require a 
larger staff of umpires, but it would have the merit that the 
officers and non-commissioned officers would be given a 
closer picture of actual war, and of the wearing down of 
infantry in the attack. 

Another almost childish, but perhaps unavoidable, error 
is in the tactical employment of cyclists. It has been 
pointed out over and over again that the réle of cyclists 
ceases when armies come into close contact. Cyclists can 
deal with an enemy’s light troops in a closed country, and 


when the main bodies are far apart. They can also make 
wide turning movements along roads, or seize and hold dis- 
tant points. But mixed up in an attack on a position, 
moving across ploughed fields, and lifting their machines 
over hedges oak ditches, they are not in place. This may 
seem a slight matter; but it has its importance. The War 
Office has recognized that fighting units of cyclists are a 
necessary of the Volunteer force. That being so, 
they should not be made the butt of ignorant penny-a- 
liners, who visit on them the tactical errors of some 
superior officer. If cavalry were ordered to charge 
through a deep bog, no one would say that cavalry were a 
useless arm because they stuck, but would rather consider 
the qualities of the man who gave the order. So when 
cyclists are deliberately taken off the roads where they can 
go fast, on to ploughed fields where they can only go slow, 
it is not they that should be held up to remark. The real 
truth is that the unreality of these sham fights comes in 
here. The distances are so small and the field of 
maneeuvre so cramped, that by the time the forces on each 
side are in position the screening troops would have been 
withdrawn. It would be better to employ cyclists on more 
distant duties. 

The difficulty of obtaining suitable maneuvring ground 
is becoming a serious matter. It is not, for instance, gene- 
rally understood that it is the inhabitants of a locality in 
which the Volunteers are quartered who raise the money 
for compensating the farmers. This year it appears that 
in Dover at least only one day’s compensation could be 
raised. So that on no other day could any action off the 
roads be carried out! This is very unsatisfactory. Sooner 
or later it will be absolutely necessary for Government to 
take powers for using land for military exercises. The 
amount required, if the time chosen was after harvest, 
would not be very great; and the difficulties that arise 
owing to questions of game would be much reduced if a 
year’s notice were given. Close country should be chosen 
in preference to open, for it is in such country that resist- 
ance to invasion would have to be met. We should thus 
gain the advantage of training our Volunteers in the in- 
tricacies of hedgerow-fighting. 

Taken as a whole, the Easter work of the Volunteers 
this year, though less in quantity, seems to have been better 
in quality than in previous years. This is all that can be 
looked for. So long as improvement is steady, even if it 
is slow, we need not fear for the future. The danger will 
come if ever Volunteers take it into their heads that they 
are a thoroughly trained and organized body. We are glad 
to see that some of the daily papers employ correspondents 
whose criticisms are not only to the point, but whose articles 
form instructive tactical essays. We could wish that this 
were done by all. Unfortunately there are others who 
rave in pompous English over the “citizen army,” and 
belabour it with fulsome flattery, which must be much 
harder to bear than the severest honest criticism. If these 
papers, which often harp on the dignity and responsibility 
of the press, would employ more responsible reporters, an 
additional incentive to self-improvement would be given to 
the Volunteers. 


RACING. 
— steeplechase season is, indeed, dying hard, and the 


present week is the busiest ofthe year. Since we last 
wrote some sad accidents have taken place, the fatal one to 
Captain Middleton having caused a widespread regret 
throughout all circles. “ Bay” Middleton, as he was called 
universally, was a great favourite with all, and especially 
popular amongst the outside public at race-meetings. We 
can recall the cheers that greeted him at Leicester when he 
won on his fine hunter, Doneraile ; cheers that perhaps he 
did not hear, for, poor fellow! he was very deaf. And this 
reminds us of one of the many stories told about poor 
“ Bay,” and which we always thought the most amusing 
one. The story goes that “ Bay” was playing cricket at 
Woolwich, or Portsmouth—but, wherever it was, a gun was 
fired at 6 A.M. every morning. As the accommodation for 
the cricketing guests was limited, “ Bay” occupied a bed in 
his host’s room. When the gun went off in the morning, it 
woke the whole population; and, as his host looked upon 
the bed in which his guest was, he observed him turn over, 
and say, “ Waiter, you can bring me one too.” 


| 
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The accident to Mr. J. C. Dormer was very severe, and 
ha; resulted in his losing an eye. We are glad to hear, 
however, that he is getting on as well as possible, and that 
he has been out riding. 

Manchester Steeplechases on Monday and Tuesday were 
very well attended; indeed, we heard that on Easter 
Monday 15,000 more people paid to go on to the course 
than had ever done so on a corresponding day previously. 
No doubt the increase of the big steeplechase from 1,000/. 
to 2,c0ol. was a great attraction. We do not think we 
ever saw or heard such an appreciative and enthusiastic 
audience—how they cheered as the big field in the steeple- 
chase raced at and jumped the water-jump! ‘Two officers 
of the 12th Lancers supplied the two favourites in the 
Salford Hurdle Race, Mr. E. Loder’s Billow, who was an 
odds-on favourite, beating Captain J. M. Gordon’s Leybourne, 
and we fear that the speculators on the 12th, as a rule, 
were on the loser. 

Sixteen runners were weighed out for the Great Lan- 
cashire Steeplechase, and Mr. J. Daly supplied the favourite 
in Carrollstown, a five-year-old son of Hollywood and an 
Ascetic mare. He won a Hunters’ Race at the Meath 
Hunt Meeting at Navan last year, and had been purchased 
by his present owner—than whom there is no finer judge— 
for the large sum of 1,500/. He is a beautiful long low 
brown horse, and was greatly admired in the paddock. The 
Irishmen supplied two other favourites in Ardearn and 
Flying Column, who renewed their Grand National an- 
tagonism. Carrollstown made the whole of the running, 
and two hundred yards from the winning-post it looked 
odds on him; but Captain Bewicke on Roman Oak came 
with a rush, and snatched the race out of the fire by the 
shortest of heads. It was a fine performance on the part 
of horse and rider, and everybody seemed pleased that 
Sir Humphrey de Trafford had at last won an important 
race. Inverkeithing, in the hands of Arthur Nightingall, 
won the Spring Hurdle Race in a canter. This, we think, 
is almost the laziest horse we ever saw, as his jockey was 
riding him from the fall of the flag, and his owner, who is 
his usual pilot, Lord Molyneux, probably is not strong 
enough to get him out in his races. The second day showed 
the Irishmen to be in great form, as Alexander won the 
Irwell Handicap Steeplechase very easily; and this victory 
was followed up by Mr. Linde’s bay colt Niblick’s easy win 
in the Jubilee Hurdle Handicap. It would hardly be a 
complete Manchester Meeting without Sophist running, 
and that veteran and favourite with the Manchester public 
won a Selling Hurdle Race, in which the vastly overrated 
Whiskeroso was last. Mr. North’s Prince Edward again 
demonstrated what a smart steeplechaser he is at two miles, 
for he made all the running in the Easter Handicap Steeple- 
chase, and won cleverly with 12 st. 7 lbs. in the saddle, and 
giving a lot of weight away. 

We have above referred to Niblick’s victory in the big 
hurdle race, in which Worldly Wise, with 7 Ibs. in his 
favour, as compared with the weights they met at in the 
hurdle race at Liverpool, beat his conqueror there, Prince 
‘Frederick, easily enough, and was second ; but Niblick won 
with great ease, and then people remembered what a smart 
two-year-old he was. Mr. Cunningham’s White Cockade 
is probably a clever performer that we shall hear of again. 
We think that the Easter Meeting at Manchester was one 
of the best we ever remember, and some folk remained there 
to see the second day’s racing, instead of going to Newmarket 
for the first day of the Craven Meeting. It was pleasant 
to hear that Lord [chester had won a race, as he is a 
member of the Jockey Club whose colours are seldom seen, 
and Gold Reef’s victory in the Visitors’ Plate kept up the 
run of luck now attending 8. Darling’s stable. Gay Polly’s 
clever win in the Double Trial Plate pointed out how much 
Minting Queen must be in front of all the two-year-olds 
seen out up to the present; so when that illustrious young 
lady came out in the Fitzwilliam Stakes later in the after- 
noon, it was a case of 3 to 1 on her; but the odds were 
hardly ever in doubt, and she won very easily by a length 
and a half. May Duke, with a rolbs. penalty, carried off 
the Crawfurd Plate, Bumptious having been favourite, but 
he seems to have developed a bad temper, of which he has 
before given some proof, and refused to gallop when asked. 

It is a long journey from Manchester to Newmarket, but 
the train service is good, and a particular desire has seized 
us to watch the race for the Babraham Plate. This 
handicap, it may be remembered, was made by three 
anonymous handicappers, appointed by the Jockey Club, 


the handicap that obtained the largest number of accept- 
‘ances to be the handicap for the race. The assistant- 
handicapper to the Jockey Club, Mr. R. K. Mainwaring, 
was the successful framer of the weights. Only seven went 
to the post, and that brute L’Abbé Morin delayed the start, 
and when the flag was lowered he bolted out of the course. 
Trapezoid was a hot favourite, with Catarina and Flank 
March well backed ; but Thessalian, who started at 12 to 1, 
won by two lengths from Catarina. Thessalian, as we re- 
marked in our notes after Lincoln and Northampton, is a 
very nice level colt, and Lord Penrhyn is to be congratu- 
lated on the judgment displayed by Mr..E. C. Clayton in 
buying him last autumn out of a Selling Race at New- 
market for one thousand guineas. Lord Rosebery’s colours 
were to the fore in the Two-year-old Plate, as Amaze, with 
George Barrett up, beat a fair field. Lord Rosslyn was 
fortunate enough to buy Purefoy from Mr. R. H. Combe 
before the start for the Maiden Two-year-old Plate, and to 
have the satisfaction of seeing his colours victorious. On 
the whole, it was a quiet day, with no great interest attached 
to the racing. 

To take a peep into the future, the Chester Cup looks as 
if it might be spoilt by Colorado, who on Monday, at 
Kempton, very easily followed up his previous victories in 
the Great Metropolitan at Epsom, and the Northampton- 
shire Stakes, by winning the Queen’s Prize. Orme 
daily becomes a stronger favourite for the Two Thou- 
sand Guineas and Derby, and we are very pleased 
to record that our advices as to his well-being and im- 
provement are most satisfactory. The Kempton Jubilee 
Handicap is also beginning to attract attention in the 
racing world, and Mr. Blundell Maple’s Coniston has been 
favourite for some days. This is a colt four years old, by 
Muneaster out of Captive Queen, that never started until 
last autumn, when he won an All Aged Maiden Plate at 
Derby, beating a very moderate two-year-old Ailsa and 
four other two-year-olds by a head only. This head, how- 
ever, might have been Woodburn’s, who rode him, and if he 
had run nowhere in the race he would hardly have been 
allotted a less weight than he has in the big Kempton race, 
namely, 6 st. 7 Ibs. Unicorn is a colt that we have a very 
strong fancy for, because he was tried so highly before 
Goodwood last year, and backed to win a great stake in the 
Stewards’ Cup, which he landed easily, and we should not 
be in the least surprised to find that he is as smart ata 
mile as at six furlongs. 

For the Derby the stable companions Crme and La 
Fléche are firmer favourites than ever. There is one 
mysterious colt that has been nibbled at, Baist, by Sterling 
out of Sash, whose whereabouts is unknown to me. He is 
entered as Mr. Briddon’s, and was “entered by telegram 
not yet confirmed.” It would, indeed, be sénsational if 
such an unknown colt, the property of an unknown owner, 
were to win a Derby. As we write it seems likely that rain 
may fall. ‘Trainers are in sore need of it, and breeders 
would welcome it, as pastures are very bare and backward ; 
indeed, without some nice rain and genial weather now, the 
hay crops will be very short throughout the country. And 
steeplechasing without some rain will be most dangerous. 
Ludlow holds its Spring Meeting next week, and this Club 
flourishes greatly, and is very largely patronized. It is a 
unique meeting in its way, and a most enjoyable one. Since 
we wrote the above the rain has begun to fall, so Ludlow is 
certain to be the scene of good sport next week, and we 
strongly advise any one who is fond of cross-country racing 
to pay the pretty course a visit. 


VERDI'S FALSTAFF. 


oe characteristic answer to a timid question 
addressed to him at the railway station, as the Maestro 
was leaving Milan a few days ago, gave the first authentic 
piece of news about the termination of a work which 
the whole artistic world awaits with impatience, and 
which but a short time ago ran the risk of not being 
completed. The influenza demon had singled out the 
lord and lady of St. Agata for an attack and left evil 
traces of his visit. There was a well-established project 
of giving Falstaff this May at the Dal Verme, and that 
had to be abandoned on account of the Maestro’s illness. 
As late as January last Verdi was raging like a caged 
lion at his inability to work eight hours at a stretch 
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as he used todo. “ At the rate I am working now I shall 
never finish Falstaf,” would he roar ; “ I have been hardly 
an hour at my desk, and I am already tired.” The work 
done was lying on the table ; several sheets of music-paper 
covered with small but distinct writing, without a single 
erasure or correction, the succession of notes and musical 
signs formed evidently as rapidly as if it were a matter of 
mere copy—and copy it was, only the original was in these 
marvellous brains ; for Verdi copies only from the dictates of 
his fancy, and his MS. sheets go straight from his hands to 
the publishers as soon as they are finished. The whole of 
the orchestral score is already in the possession of Messrs. 
Riccordi, and it is decided that Falstaff will be given in the 
next Carnival season. Of course, the Scala is the only theatre 
in Italy where the event ought to take place ; but Verdi is full 
of artistic scruples, and cannot make up his mind as to that. 
“ Falstaff is a musical comedy,” he says, “ full of such details 
that I must have my artists and the public near one another; 
the dimensions of a big house may smother these details, and 
then Falstaff will be like a picture with a frame too large 
for it.” In other words, Verdi wants to put into practice 
the precept of Berlioz—* Faire vibrer le public avee les 
artistes "—and he feels that the ambiente of the Scala is 
against this vibration. However, the predilection for the 
house and for Milan may go a long way towards obviating 
that difficulty; and, as a matter of fact, during his visit 
here for the Rossinian Commemoration, Verdi amused him- 
self on the stage of the Scala by having a “ vanishing trick ” 
performed before him—we refer here to the chest in which 
Falstaff hides, and which is thrown instantly through 
the window into the Thames, the “ defenestration” taking 
place before the public. Verdi observes, “I do not want 
Maurel to break his arms and legs at every perform- 
ance.” The Maestro was very pleased with the working 
of the trick, and laughed heartily at the sound of genuine 
splash of water accompanying it. But when the difficulty 
of the choice of the locale is overcome, there remains 
another, much more important, that of interpreters. The 
character of the music of Falstaf’ in general and of the 
recitatives in particular is such that, according to Verdi, 
only native singers, well accustomed to the “ parlare sciolto,” 
are likely to give him satisfaction. He is especially anxious 
about the female parts, of which there are four (light 
soprano, dramatic soprano, mezzo soprano, and contralto), 
and he knows, alas ! that “ parlare sciolto ” is in inverse pro- 
portion to “ cantare bene ” amongst the fair representatives 
of the lyric art in Italy. One fact is positive, that M. 
Maurel is to create the part of the protagonist ; for the 
opera has been written especially for him. 

It may not be without interest to know how Verdi came 
to choose such a libretto for what he intends to be his last 
work. 

The Master's original idea, after the first performance of 
Otello, was to write Romeo and Juliet, “ per il suo caro 
Maurel,” as he calls him. But Gounod’s Romed, with the 
accent on the last syllable, was revived just then in Paris, 
and we shall never cease to regret that an excessive feeling 
of delicacy should have actuated Verdi to abandon that 
project. After that he toyed for a time with The Taming 
of the Shrew, and finally, having called Boito to the rescue, 
took a fancy to Sir John. Lt voila. 

The opera, though containing several thousand notes 
more than Oéello, will not take more than two and a half 
hours to perform. Boito’s book is taken from the two 
Henrys and The Merry Wives of Windsor, and the clow of 
the work is said to be Falstaff’s monologue about honour. 

As for the music in general, we may say that no descrip- 
tion can give an adequate idea of the humour, the youth- 
fulness, and the piquancy of the vocal or orchestral part, 
and of the rhythms—and that a Verdi that nobody suspects 
will be revealed here. 


CASUALTIES AT SEA, 
a Government is apparently going to do something 


about coast communication, but as yet it seems un- 
certain what form the something will take. Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, in reply to the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce, recently expressed himself in favour of a Royal Com- 
mission, while Sir John Gorst is reported to have stated 
definitely that Parliament would be asked for a vote “to 
make a beginning.” There is no reason why both inten- 


tions should not be realized; but the Commission should 
come first and should be extended in its scope. The oppor- 
tunity is favourable for a much-needed inquiry into the 
whole question of casualties at sea. A good prima facie 
case has been made out for coast communication—that is, 
for establishing telegraphic communication between coast- 
guard stations, lighthouses, or lightships, and lifeboat stations, 
with a view to saving lives from ships that have gone ashore 
upon outlying shoals and rocks ; but that is only one aspect 
of the matter, and, though important enough, not quite so 
important as it has been represented. A few harrowing 
tales collected from the records of several years past serve 
very well to arouse public attention; but they are rather 
misleading. ‘The most perfect system of coast communica- 
tion could only save a fraction of the lives annually lost, and 
hardly any of the ships. To take up this point alone is to 
begin at the wrong end. No doubt ships will ashore 
under stress of weather to the end of time, and when they 
do everything possible should be done to save those on 
board. But we would observe—tirst, that stranding is only 
one form of casualty, and, so far as lives are concerned, not 
the most important; secondly, that it is not the business of 
ships to go ashore, as some people seem to think, and that 

revention is better than cure; thirdly, that, when strand- 
ing does occur, coast communication can be of no use what- 
ever in many cases, while other things may be all-important; 
and, lastly, that not only stranding, but other more fatal 
forms of casualty, are partly preventible. 

To illustrate these contentions we will take the Board of 
Trade Returns for the year ending June 30, 1890, confining 
ourselves, for convenience, to the tables referring only to 
merchant ships registered in the United Kingdom, about 
which very full details are given. The number of ships 
totally lost was 351, and they were thus distributed :— 


Strandings ...... 
52 
Founderings . 
Other causes . 
29 


It will be observed that stranding accounts for more than 
one-half the whole number ; but when we examine the lives 
lost a very different proportion is found :— 


279 
5 
Founderings 132 
480 


Here stranding is responsible for less than one-third of the 
loss ; and these figures become more significant when we go 
a little deeper into the causes with a view to considering 
how far they are preventible. For this purpose we may 
eliminate collisions and “other causes” at the outset. 
Casualties under these heads arise almost exclusively from 
conditions which no regulations or measures would meet, 
Collisions, to wit, occur from negligence, error, inevitable 
accident and thick weather, while the “ other causes” mean 
fire, explosions, and breakdowns. There remain strandings, 
founderings, and missing; with a total black list of 278 
ships and 891 lives. We will divide the causes into pre- 
ventible and unpreventible. The first include defective 
hulls, masts and equipments, improper stowage, overloading, 
and fogs (this item will be cuinieel seemailth The second 
include error, accident, breakdowns, gales, and heavy seas. 
According to this classification, of the strandings about 
one-sixth and of the founderings considerably more than 
one-third come under the head of preventible. As to the 
“ missing,” of course no causes are ascertained ; but it is 
fair to assume the same proportions as the foundering, 
because missing ships are practically ones that have 
foundered with all hands. Putting these together, then, 
and reckoning the loss of life proportionally, we find that 
about 270 lives come under the head of preventible, or as 
many as the whole number lost by stranding. 


Of course it is not meant that all this loss can in fact be 
prevented ; but we do insist that something—and not a 
little—can be done towards that end. Defective con- 
struction and equipment, overloading and bad stowage, can 
be met by more stringent inspection and other controlling 
measures. With regard to fogs, it is to be observed that 
the real importance of this cause of maritime disaster 
is not fairly given by the above analysis. Taking all the 
stranding casualties, great and small, together, more are 
due to fog than to gales and hurricanes; and, in the case 
of steamers—the larger and more important class of vessels 
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—fog is responsible for nearly three times as many, namely 
117 to 44. As to the measures which might be adopted, or 
at least inquired into, with a view to reducing the casualties 
from fog, there is first the improvement of our admittedly 
inadequate lights and sound signals, and, secondly, the use 
of the automatic sounder known as the “marine sentry,” 
which has attracted much attention lately. It is not our 
object to go fully into these questions here, but merely to 
point out that they are proper subjects of inquiry. And 
there is yet another which demands it with much urgency— 
waney the life-saving appliances for ships that have gone 
ore. 

To conclude as we began. If a Royal Commission is to 
be appointed, it should investigate the whole subject. To 
throw it away on coast communication only would be a 
great mistake. That cause will lose nothing from being 
one of a number, but the others would lose everything by 
being excluded. 


EXCLUSIVE “EXCLUSIVE DEALERS.” 


O IRELAND! O me counthry dear! And has it come 
to this ? 
Have your children so contrived the path of rectitude to 
miss 
That patriots like ourselves, in bowld defiance of the laws, 
Must be croolly persecuted for devotion to the cause ? 


I met with John O’Donnell and he tuk me by the hand, 

And I said “ How goes Old Ireland, and how does she 
stand 

“She’s the most disthressful counthry that iver yet was 
known, 

For the place is full of Parnellites severely let alone.” 


“ Have you heard what Mr. C-nd-n said—the tale I blush 
to tell— 

To the Anti-Parnellite spalpeens assimbled in Clonmel ? 

Ses he, ‘ Me bhoys, I warn ye, and the warning I repeat, 

Not to dale with John O'Connell, him that lives in Market 
Street. 


«Tf ye chance to want the merchandize that David Nugent 
sells 

Don’t buy of David Nugent, bhoys, but go to some one else ; 

Let the goods of Johnny Davies rest untouched upon the 
shelf, 

And as you would a liper so avoid the man himself. 


“¢ Don’t patronize for annything the Coffeys and the Burkes, 

And, if ye love me, shun the Tommy Russells and their 
works ; 

For we'll never tache the Parnellites their cause is over- 
thrown 

Till ivery mother’s son of them’s severely let alone.’” 


Now, does Mr. D-ll-n fancy that with justice it consists 
To treat in such a fashion Independent Nationalists ¢ 
Does a style of faction-fighting, framed on this disgraceful 


plan 
Commend itself, I fain would ask, to that highminded 
man 


When we think of the enormity of dealing so with us, 

Of the wickedness of striking at our civil freedom thus, 

We are shocked, disgusted, horrified, we cannot understand 
How deeds like these are possible in any Christian land. 


O brothers! if it must be war between us to the knife, 

If Ireland must be wasted by this fratricidal strife, 

Use wipons, then, on which you can without a blush 
reflect, 

Not such as civilization and humanity reject. 


But if you think to crush us and to bring us to our knees 

By disgracing Irish history with practices like these, 

We warn ye that the place wherein your would-be victims 
dwell 

Is no second Tipperary ; there is spirut in Clonmel. 


Yes, we warn ye, voile opprissors, that ye’ve hit upon a 
town 

Where the Parnellite inhabitants won’t take ut lying down, 

And have strength enough, if ivery man for indepindence 
strives, 


To repel a base conspiracy directud at their lives. 


We will not allow Ould Ireland to her ruun to be led * 
Nor permit the damon Boycott to uprare his hidjus head ; 
"Tis a scourge from which the counthry has been hitherto 
eximpt, 
And we'll stamp ut out, or pirish in the glorious attimpt. 


— 


REVIEWS. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF ARBUTHNOT.* 


R. AITKEN may be congratulated on having pitched upon, 
and still more on having induced the Clarendon Press to 
entertain, one of the most manageable and one of the most de- 
sirable literary undertakings of the minor kind that remained to 
be undertaken, in the way of re-editing an English classic. An 
edition of Arbuthnot was very much wanted indeed. Hitherto 
the great Doctor (for great he may be called, in virtue of his 
command of irony) had had in literature something like the fate— 
even less enviable in literature than in life—which his friend 
Gay had, and seems not to have disliked in life itself. He was a 
sort of perpetual client or hanger-on of men just a little greater 
than himself; his works, at least the greater of them, being pub- 
lished with Swift’s and mixed up with Pope’s till the idea of 
something like a joint-stock production as well as a joint associa- 
tion was produced. The only collection of his miscellanies was 
repudiated by his representatives, and, Mr. Aitken himself seems 
to think, not unjustly. Yet Arbuthnot was a most inviting sub- 
ject. Almost everything that Mr. Aitken thinks genuine (he 
leaves out a treatise on Chances at Cards, which seems to have 
been half-adapted, half-translated from Huygens, and, after all, 
is not certainly Arbuthnot’s, though it probably is) goes into the 
compass of this comfortable, but not too portly, octavo, along 
with a Life and Letters filling nearly a hundred and fifty pages. 
A most agreeable literary exercise, we repeat, as well as a most 
useful one—not too much de longue haleine, not too exacting in 
point of research, but giving good opportunity for displaying 
knowledge of the period, affording extremely agreeable work of 
the kind that, when there is leisure for it, is half-play, and fur- 
nishing a highly creditable appendage and ornament to the 
editor's signature in any literary bill, quittance, writing, warrant, 
or obligation. 

We can say of Mr. Aitken’s performance of this agreeable, 
sensibly selected, and useful task, that he has done it industriously, 
that he has done it usefully, that he has done it in a manner 
creditable to himself in more ways than one; unfortunately, we 
cannot exactly say that he has done it well. He had previously 
shown himself, and he shows himself here again, an indefatigable 
and athletic hunter of the document, a curious and copious 
annotator of biographical and bibliographical detail, a virtuous 
contemner of the wicked habit of taking things at second-hand. 
What he has not shown himself to be possessed of is the power of 
“ grasp,” of knowing how to fix on the right things and to present 
them only, of composing in his own mind a picture of the whole 
subject, and then presenting that picture to his readers. Nor has 
he shown much strictly literary appreciation of his eminently 
literary subject. He will give deep comfort to the person who 
is not satisfied without at least a reference to the particular. 
pressmark of the particular MSS. in the British Museum or 
Bodleian ; he will less delight the person who is less cumbered 
about the provenance of his author's authorities than about the 
use which that author makes of them. To speak frankly, the 
hundred and fifty pages which Mr. Aitken has devoted to 
Arbuthnot’s not very long or eventful life, and has seasoned with 
his tolerably numerous letters, are very heavy and ill-digested 
pages. There is no doubt “ everything there ought to be,” though 
we can hardly add, “and nothing that there oughtn’t to,” for 
the simple reason that both the letters and the connecting narra- 
tive might have been cut and thinned with the greatest advan- 
tage. But the materials are skovelled out upon us without any 
decent preparation. We are sometimes not quite certain about 
what or about whom Mr. Aitken is talking, and the whole piece 
lacks completely that quality which makes the combined biography 
of narrative and letters, not merely in such masterpieces as 
Lockhart’s Scott and Carlyle’s Sterling, but in much more ordinary 
instances, among the most delightful of all books. Nor does Mr. 
Aitken make any attempt, as with such space at his disposal he 
might and ought to have done, to give a sufficient literary cha- 
racterization of his author. 

So leave we to speak of Mr. Aitken, who, after all, has done 


* The Life and Works of Arbuthnot. Edited by G. A. Aitken. Oxford: 
at the Clarendon Press. 1892. 
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a deserving work, according to his lights and mights, and return 
we to Arbuthnot, alias “ Albertinote,” alias “ Arburtonhead,” 
alias half a dozen other fantastic appellations which his puzzled 
English friends or enemies gave him. His father was apparently 
a cadet of a good Kincardineshire family, the head of which had 
earlier in the seventeenth century been raised by Charles I. 
to the peerage, which his descendants still hold as Viscounts 
Arbuthnott (with the double t). This father was a priest of 
the Church of Scotland while as yet Episcopacy had not been 
finally expelled therefrom, and Arbuthnot thus had Jacobitism and 
non-juring in the blood. But not much is known of his earlier 
years except that he studied medicine. At twenty-seven (Mr. 
Aitken seems to have discovered this) he entered University Col- 
lege, Oxford, as a fellow-commoner, that he might dry-nurse one 
Jeffreys,an undergraduate of tender years. At last he settled 
in London to practise medicine, and attained to great political as 
well as professional influence by his attendance on Prince George 
and Queen Anne. Before his familiarity with the Swift and 
Pope set, and his political eminence, he had been very intimate 
with Dr. Charlett, the well-known Master of University, and with 
Charlett’s set at Oxford, including Hickes and other famous 
Jacobites. He long survived those last days of Anne, in which 
he had played so conspicuous a part, ard though he is said to have 
been too fond of eating and not fond enough of exercise, he was 
sixty-eight when he died in 1735. There is a singular consensus 
of favourable opinion about him. He was a sincerely religious 
man, extraordinarily good-natured and serviceable to his friends, 
generous even beyond the wont of his generous profession to 
those who could not afford to profit by his skill on the usual 
terms, perfectly devoid of literary vanity—all things the more 
remarkable that they were found in company with a wit and 
humour which, for keenness, brightness, and strength, were 
inferior to no man’s of the time and superior to any one’s except 
Swift's. In fact, nobody ever said anything bad of Arbuthnot, 
except that he was “a Republican” (which is pretty certainly 
not true, though he no doubt had little love for Hanoverian 
monarchy), and that he was too fond of cards and John Dory, 
which is certainly a most amiable weakness. 

As a man, however, he is somewhat dark to us. His letters, 
though cheerful and pleasant, are not equal to his formal literary 
work, and are greatly inferior to those both of Swift and Pope in 
the strokes that illuminate the personality of the writer. His 
literary writings themselves are, except as showing his pclitical 
and intellectual sympathies, also rather impersonal, and their 
strong resemblance to those of Swift has, perhaps, supplied a 
sort of indirect excuse to the vague popular notion of Arbuthnot 
as only a “ moon” of Swift after all. 

If he was, he was one of those harvest moons which almost 
equal in light and surpass in softness and mellow brilliancy the 
sun itself. Fashion, it seems, has a little affected with some 
people the readableness of Martinus Scriblerus, though for our 
part we wish no better fooling. If he wrote (which is not cer- 
tain) the skits here reprinted on Burnet and Woodward, he 
committed, as in some other things, certainly or probably his, the 
fault of keeping up the tone of persiflage with rather too much 
labour and rather too little equality—a fault very likely to be 
committed by one who never was a professional writer, who cared 
not in the least what became of his productions after he wrote 
them, and who was likely to throw a thing off and leave it un- 
corrected for his own amusement or to oblige a friend, or for any 
and no reason, Even in these opuscula, however, the vigour, 
the raciness, the fertility of his humour are unmistakable; how 
much more in the greater masterpiece of The History of John Bull 
and the lesser one of The Art of Political Lying. In this latter 
exquisite tractate that quality of justice and nice calculation which 
the greatest humourist of our times justly and with nice discrimi- 
nation attributed to the greatest of those appears in Arbuthnot 
hardly less than it appears in Swift himself. How agreeable is 
the discussion concerning “ the nature of the soul of man, and those 
qualities which render it susceptible of lies”! How frank and 
manly the declaration that “as the Government of England hasa 
mixture of democratical in it, so the right of inventing and plead- 
ing lies is partly in the people”! How forcible and how fre- 
quently exemplified the argument that “there is sometimes no 
means for the good people of England to pull down a Ministry 
of which they are weary, but by exercising this, their undoubted 
right”! Even these things are transcended by the matchless 
caution that “ when one ascribes anything to a person which does 
not belong to him, the lie ought to be calculated not quite con- 
tradictory to his known qualities. For example, one would not 
make the French King present at a Protestant conventicle [or, 
let us say, represent Lord Salisbury with a pipe in his mouth], 
nor the Dutch paying more than their quota [lege the Russians 
as anxious for the freedom of peoples].” All this part of the 


treatise on “ Pseudology” is admirable, and as true to-day as it 
was seven-quarters of a century ago. 

The Art of Political Lying, however, is only a clever jeu 
@esprit, The History of John Bull is an effort of creative imagina- 
tion. There is all Arbuthnot’s power of parody and lampoon in it, 
but there is besides a most extraordinary power of grasping com- 
plicated political and historical conditions. It is very easy to say 
that the view of events from the opening to the close of the war 
of the Spanish Succession is shamefully coloured and distorted 
by Tory prejudice. Even if this were admitted (as, of course, it 
must to some extent be admitted), it would still be impossible 
for any one who himself knows the events to deny the sweeping 
conception of the whole progress of events, as well as the won- 
derfully truthful and vivid touch in detail which the thing as a 
history displays. Macaulay, who was not likely to be pre- 
possessed in its favour, has set down his admiration of the 
passage in which the original agreement between England, 
Holland, and France, in reference to the Succession, and the King 
of Spain’s wrath thereat, is portrayed. But this is only one of a 
score such. Perhaps Mr. Aitken might have annotated this 
piece more fully than he has. We have often thought that an 
edition of The History of John Bull, with a sort of running com- 
mentary, fuller than that usually given and more continuous, so 
as to explain the byplay and allegory, would be an excellent 
thing. Of this we ere sure—that no one who has ever examined 
the history of Anne’s reign and its foreign policy narrowly will 
charge Arbuthnot with ignorance, whether he may or may not 
think that he has lent himself too much to partisanship. There 
have been many imitations of John Bull, the best of them (we 
do not think Mr. Aitken refers to it) being Macaulay's own early 
one on the Revolutionary wars. But nothing has ever equalled 
its vigour and piquancy, except what wes, no doubt, its model, 
the Tale of a Tub itself. 

And yet until this edition it has never been properly presented 
in company with its author's other work, and with that only. 
Nay, until the last decade, when Mr. Arber included it in his 
privately printed English Garner, and Mr. Morley made a cheap 
reprint in Messrs. Cassell’s “National Library,” it had not 
been reprinted at all, save in Swift's works, for more than a 
hundred years. It is, luckily or unluckily, unnecessary to con- 
clude with I nunc ; for it is excessively improbable that anybody 
will go and write anything like The History of John Bull. But 
the history of that History is not encouraging to any one who 
should. Here, however, we have Arbuthnot at last properly 
and separately enthroned as a classic, without having to beg 
Swift for a share of his house or Pope for a corner of his garden. 
Which thing is well. 


THREE STORIES.* 


as author of Woman Unsexed, considered as a novelist— 

and as he appends the words “a novel” to the title of his 
book, we are bound so to consider him—has committed two 
crimes. He has permitted himself to be animated by a purpose, 
and as it is a moral, or social, or political-economical purpose, it 
is entirely foreign to the romantic art. And he has attributed 
the events of his story to the year of grace 1925. Of the second 
of these offences, one may say that it is one of which the possible 
heinousness varies greatly, as judges always say of bigamy or 
manslaughter, that there is no crime, except manslaughter or 
bigamy, which differs so much in its moral complexion accord 
ing to the circumstances of its commission. To do Mr. Chilton 
justice, he has reduced his sinfulness in this particular to 
the most exiguous proportions, As a general rule, he goes 
on exactly as if he was writing at the present time, and 
only occasionally remembers to interject that in those days 
(1925) there were still cabs, and that they had not yet 
been superseded by electric chariots, as at the supposed (and 
subsequent) date of writing. The effect is inconsiderable, and 
more odd than irritating. As to his purpose, it is to demonstrate 
that female labour is an accursed thing, and to this end he mixes 
up the climax of his story with an extremely shoddy revolution, 
or rather riot, of which the principal result is that the hero of 
the novel contributes a masterly article, signed with the Prime 
Minister's initials (which are also his own), to a monthly review, 
insisting that, if women were not allowed to work, the discontent 
of the labouring classes would be allayed. Therefore, he is 
elected a member of the House of Commons—which, we are 


* Woman Unsexed. A Novel. By H. Herman Chilton. London: 
Foulsham & Co. 1892. 

Mariam ; or, Twenty-One Days. By Horace Victor. London: Mac- 
millan & Co, 1892. 

The Avenging of Hiram. By Bennett Coll, Author of “I, Her, and Him” 
&c, Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. 
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disappointed to find, has not been abolished—and introduces a 
Bill which puts it all right. The novel is otherwise an ordinary 
kind of novel, in which John Crowther, foreman engine-fitter, 
loves the young, rich, and beautiful Margaret St. Ives, she- 
capitalist and employer of labour, after supposing himself to be 
enamoured of Lily Walker, a spinster in his own rank of life, 
who blighted his young affections by running away with Reginald 
Beauchamp, the shifty-eyed villain of the piece. The manners 
of their different classes are suitably contrasted, and ultimately 
the two come together after adventures. Mr. Chilton writes 
with spirit, and not altogether without humour. Among other 
things, there is a rather effective account of the secret Society 
which plans the riot, its method of securing obedience to its 
orders being ingenious. 

The sub-title of Mariam might suggest a police-court to ex- 
perienced newspaper-readers ; but it is, in fact, a highly Oriental 


. Story, all about high-souled and dark-eyed Arabs who went on a 


pilgrimage in a British ship from the Euphrates to Aden. Their 
voyage lasted twenty-one days; but there is no reason in the 
nature of things why it should have been twenty-one rather than 
nineteen ortwenty-five. A person with the singular name of Lanxon 
was the doctor on board this ship, and in that capacity used to go to 
tea with the ladies of an Arab chief’s harem, who treated him with 


. a good deal of freedom, especially Mariam, the marriageable girl of 


the party. There was a terrible villain, called Djellal-el-Deen, 
who had come on board disguised as a wandering faquir, or some- 


-thing of that sort, to marry Mariam; but he thought proper to 


get up a mutiny among the humbler pilgrims, whereupon the 
ship’s company shot him, and chucked his remains overboard, and 
nobody bothered about him any more. So Mariam, after flirting 
hard with Lanxon all the way to Aden, proposed to him, and he 
was stirred by a mighty reciprocal passion, but resolved to give 
her up, partly because her cousin and natural protector, Ismar 
(who had helped to shoot Djellal-el-Deen), was also madly in 
love with her, but chivalrously ready to give her up, partly 
because he, Lanxon, was rather reluctant to commence Arab 
chief jure mariti, and partly because he was already engaged to 
somebody else in England. When he submitted these considera- 
tions to the young lady, she rather reluctantly acquiesced in his 
decision, and he, without having loved very much, rode away, 
whereby Ismar married her, and it was all right. 

When an author writing a small “ shilling peaceful ”—if the 
expression is permissible—of which the early scenes are laid at 
Cambridge, calls himself Bennett Coll, one cannot but think he 
would do better to go the whole hog, and write it “ Bene’t Coll.” 
However, that has not very much to do with the story of 
The Avenging of Hiram, which is a rather queer one. Bob 
and Fred, whose other names were Marsden and Spencer, 
fought with Hiram when they were schoolboys, but when 
they were undergraduates they became passionately enamoured 
of Sophie and Gertie, who were Hiram’s half-sisters, But a 
misconception arose, and they thought, until close upon the 
end of the story, that the object of their affections was the same, 
each man supposing that the sister who had enslaved him must 
be the one who attracted his friend also. So heartily does the 
author stir up this imbroglio that we never could discover, and 
do not know now, either whether Fred loved Gertie and Bob 
Sophie, or the other way on, or even whether Bob or Fred was 
Spencer or Marsden. However, the behaviour of both was 
about equally preposterous, and their adventures were never 
otherwise than surprising. At last there dropped from the 
Ewigkeit a certain Mr. Hunter, who had been an usher at their 
school, and had stopped the fight between one of them and 
Hiram, and he managed to get the whole thing straight, and the 
four young people paired off in a way which satisfied them and 
of which Hiram approved. The little volume is not without a 
spice of the “new humour”; but, on the other hand, it is pro- 
fusely illustrated with silhouettes by Mr. F. G. Lewin, which are 
rather spirited and cheerful. 


THE MAKING OF ITALY.* 


HIS account of the unification of Italy is the fulfilment of a 
promise made some seventeen years ago in the History of 

the Italian Revolution—First Period, the Revolution of the Barri- 
eades, by the “ Chevalier O’Clery, M.P., K.S.G.” The author of the 
work now before us describes himself simply as “ The O’Clery ”— 
so that we presume that we have to congratulate him on promo- 
tion from the long list of Chevaliers to the select rank of 
“The’s "—but what has become of the K.S.G.? Cannot a 


* The Making of Italy. By Tbe O’Clery, of the Middle Temple, 


“The” be K.S.G.?_ The promise to which we refer was made— 
after pointing out that the Revolution of the barricades was 
over with the occupation of Rome by the French and the paci- 
fication of Sicily by the Neapolitan troops—in these words by the 
Chevalier O’Clery— 
another phase of the Revolution began—the Revolution of 
the bureaux, planned in the cabinets of Ministers, led 
Kings, having armies and powerful alliances at its co 
and the wealth of kingdoms pouring into its coffers. We 
are now about to enter upon the history of its first victories 
in Italy, a tale of infamy, perfidy, and deceit as dark as any 
recorded in the annals of mankind. Even the men of the 
barricades were far above the treacherous conspirators of the 
ministerial bureaux. 

This brief and pithy quotation will sufficiently show from what 
point of view Mr. O’Clery looks upon the making of Italy. Heis, 
to use a word which he is fond of using in an honourable sense, @ 
Papalino. He claims personal knowledge of the Mentana cam- 
paign, and was one of three Papal officers who, when Colonel 
Serra surrendered Civita Vecchia to the Italian fleet in 1870, re- 
fused to share in the capitulation, and escaped to Rome to help 
in the defence of the city. It is to be expected, therefore, that 
his history of the “ making of Italy” will differ very greatly in 
tone from most existing narratives in English. And so it does. 
Mr. O’Clery judges the unification of Italy a work of darkness, 
and says so in unmistakable terms. Not that he thinks all was 
for the best in Italy before the revolutionary period, or is opposed 
in principle to Italian unity. In his earlier book he had ex- 
pressed approval of Gioberti’s somewhat fantastic scheme of 
federation under the leadership of the Pope, and he ends this 
continuation with a repetition of the same view. It was the way 
in which the thing was done which revolts Mr. O’Clery. He is 
indignant at the revolutionary methods used for revolutionary 
ends, at the destruction of ancient historical institutions, at the 
Piedmontese conquest of Italy, and, most of all, at the persecution 
of the Church and the invasion of Rome. 

Now of all this we, for our part, have no complaint to make. 
Strong views strongly expressed make lively books, for one 
thing. Neither do they necessarily make dishonest books, unless 
the author deliberately misstates and suppresses the truth. Mr. 
O'Clery’s opinions are those which a Roman Catholic and ex- 
Papal soldier not only may, but should, hold. The honesty of his 
narrative, too, may fairly pass muster in a fallible world. There 
are visible examples in his volume, if not of the suppressio veri, 
at least of a species of priestly economy in his expenditure of the 
verum. Thus, for example, while he dwells at length on the 
underhand intrigues, the lies, and hypocrisy of Cavour in 1860, he 
says as good as nothing at all about the revolt in Sicily, which 
preceded the Garibaldian invasion. The reader who knew no 
other authority would almost think that the island was in a state 
of profound peace and content when the Thousand burst in upon 
its repose. In a general way, indeed, we gather from Mr. 
O’Clery that the Austrian rule, the government of the Pope and 
of the King of Naples, were models of intelligent and fatherly 
benevolence. This is hardly the exact fact; but then the ex- 
aggerations on the other side have been so colossal that we cannot 
greatly blame Mr, O’Clery for painting his own party more 
beautiful than life. The Austrian rule in particular has been the 
text for an amazing amount of lies. It gave a part of Italy the 
best administration it has ever had, and the most honest judicial 
system. It was generally very good-tempered and tolerant of 
even treasonable discontent, and yet it has been talked about as 
if it had been one long cold-blooded outrage on humanity. The 
abuse it has met from Englishmen is especially foolish; for 
it bore a marked resemblance to our own in India, Haynau’s 
suppression of the rising at Brescia, about which vast quantities 
of excited nonsense have been talked, is as near an approach as 
we know of to some of the prompt things done in the Mutiny. 
The reply that the sum is quite correct when it is worked in 
English and Indians, but all wrong when the factors are Austrians 
and Italians, smacks a little too much of cant. In his treatment 
of his authorities Mr. O’Clery does not always keep a quite even 
hand. He is ready enough to quote the evidence of Captain 
Forbes when it goes to show that the bulk of the Sicilians and 
Neapolitans took little part in upsetting the government of King 
Francis ; but he does not cite his testimony to the outrageous 
conduct of the Neapolitan garrison in Palermo. Now, the evi- 
dence is as good in one case asthe other. In short, it is advisable 
when reading Mr. O’Clery to preserve a certain independence of 
judgment ; but we could find examples both of the suppressio 
and the suggestio in Liberal writers which are as bad as any of 
his, or worse. His treatment of the leaders on the side he dis- 
likes is, so to speak, clean. He does not take it for granted that 
because a man was doing things of which he himself disapproves 
that therefore he was worthless. Without exception he acknow- 
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ledges what courage, faculty, and devotion to their cause there 
was in them, and he abstains from those accusations of private 
immorality which are so common with the baser kind of partisan 
writers on both sides. 


In point of style the book has merits. There are Hibernian 
touches here and there, When, for instance, Pimodan was 
struck in the face at Castelfidardo by a rifle bullet which broke 
his jaw, the enthusiastic author records that “ He tied it up with- 
out dismounting, and turning to his men, cried out, ‘Courage, 
mes enfants, God is with us!’” Pimodan was, no doubt, a most 
gallant gentleman ; but unless—what is not asserted to have been 
the case—a miracle was worked, he never cried quite so much as 
that with a broken jaw. Either the words were not said or the jaw 
was not broken. Whenever the Holy Father appears on the scene, 
and notably during the account of the occupation of Rome, 1870, 
Mr. O'Clery is generally unctuous, and occasionally fustian ; but, 
as arule, the narrative goes trippingly off, and the fighting is 
done with spirit. The English, excepting the exceptions indi- 
cated, is clear and unaffected. The book, in fact, has sufficient 
other merits to back up what we take to be its main merit. 
Here is a narrative, in good clear English, of the whole series of 
transactions which, between 1858 and 1870, led to the unification 
of Italy, told by a man who is at liberty to call lying, intrigue, 
hypocrisy, and base compliances by their proper names. It has 
long been needed. That every one of these words applies to the 
policy of Cavour and his immediate successors is not to be dis- 
puted. They may be excused on the old ground that their 
geographical position did not allow them to be honest, and it is, 
of course, open to anybody to argue that the unification of Italy 
was an end which justified the use of any means. Even this 
old plea of the reason of State, this sixteenth-century morality 
which judged a man not by what he did but by the end for 
which he did it, is open to a very damaging answer. You 
must prove that the end could not have been attained in a more 
honourable manner. Now this has never been even approxi- 
mately proved in the case of the unification of Italy. As for 
the baseness of the means, though Englishmen have been 
amazingly tolerant of it, that is not a matter of dispute. 
If the Napoleon marriage, the cession of Savoy and Nice, the 
perpetual stimulation of rebellion against neighbours, covered 
by profuse public disavowals, the whole policy, in fact—of 
which the most complete example is to be found in the intrigue 
carried on by Cavour and Persano during Garibaldi’s invasion 
of Sicily—was not a policy of lying and hypocrisy, there is no 
meaning in words. The Italian Government treated its own 
agents as it did its rivals. Garibaldi was first tempted to act, 
and then thrown over. He was well entitled to be indignant at 
the way in which he was trapped at Aspromonte. Our own 
share in the story is not one of which we need boast. Lord 
Palmerston certainly permitted himself to take liberties with 
Naples which he would not have dared to allow himself towards 
the strong. The approval his conduct met with at home can only 
be accounted for by the fact that we were in one of our fits of 
undiscerning enthusiasm. Mr. O’Clery’s narrative of the whole 
transaction is not one whit too strongly worded, 


Looking at the story as a whole, indeed, we do not see who 
comes out of it well. The inability to take a straightforward 
course followed Italy down to the very occupation of Rome. 
Austria in the war of 1859 not only showed want of brains—her 
common weakness—but want of heart, which has been more rare 
with her. Mr. O'Clery is not speaking without book when he 
says that even after Solferino a man of spirit at the head of the 
Austrians might have antedated the disasters of 1870-71. The 
game was by no means up. Austrian statesmen should have 
seen that the cession of Lombardy, and the retention of Venice, 
was one of those half courses which combine all the discredit of 
defeat with none of the advantages of surrender. Ths case was 
one for fighting it out or getting rid of her compromising pos- 
sessions altogether. As for Francis of Naples, all that can be 
said of him is that he behaved like the worst kind of Bourbon in 
first bolting and then fomenting a brigand war with the help 
of foreign adventurers of the stamp of José Borjes and Tristany. 
Nor was the policy of the Pope much better. An independence 
which depended on a foreign garrison was a contradiction in 
terms—besides there was a jealousy in the Ouria of the Powers 
whose fortunes were bound up with its own and readiness to 
profit by their embarrassments. All this, one would think, should 
have made it the easier for Piedmont to play a manly game. 
What kind of game it did play Mr. O’Clery has told readably and 
with substantial accuracy. 


THE PHILOSOPHER'S WINDOW.* 


HORT stories are coming into fashion, and there is much to 

be said in their favour. One can tell at a glance whether 

they are worth reading, and the dullest writer can hardly be in- 
tolerably tedious. On the other hand, when they are good they 
are apt to be tantalizing. Those in Lady Lindsay’s volume are 
all bright and crisp and clever. The two that are the longest 
please us the most; but both end abruptly, and one ends un- 
satisfactorily. The “Story of a Railway Journey” might easily 
and advantageously have been expanded into a two-volume novel. 
The leading characters leave vivid impressions on the mind, 
although they are merely indicated in suggestive outline. The 
incidents of the journey from Venice to London are trivial in 
the extreme; yet they are invested with a mildly sensa- 
tional interest. Fanny Ward, an attractive and unprotected 
woman of thirty, has a marked and self-contained individuality of 
her own, as one of her travelling companions very speedily dis- 
covers. There is more of mystery about that reserved and elderly 
English gentleman, who bides his time with North-country 
canniness, but who makes his astute advances in due time with 
a decision that will not be gainsaid. To the fascinating Miss 
Fanny he seems something of a sorcerer—he reads her character 
and her thoughts so shrewdly. And he pleasantly ridicules her 
passion for self-analysis, with a fatherly good humour which is 
its own excuse. In fact, when the Italian express runs into 
Charing Cross station, we feel that, though the attentive traveller 
is elderly, and far from handsome, the maiden is no longer fancy- 
free. Doubtless it is something of a disenchantment and a shock 
when she sees him welcomed on the platform | an overgrown 
family of either sex and of various sizes. We wish we had seen 
and heard more of those delightful girls and boys; they might 
have made many a lively chapter in that two-volume novel. Yet, 
the children notwithstanding, and in spite of disparity of years, the 
subsequent meetings of the travellers are enveloped in the warm 
colouring of an exciting romance. And if Miss Ward does not 
yield to the prayers of the veteran who loves with the ardour of 
a boy of eighteen, we feel that she is sinning against her own 
happiness, and fear that she has made a fatal mistake. ' 


The Philosopher's Window is pathetic, and partly humorous ; 
but, although the pathos predominates, the story ends in sunshine. 
The philosopher has sought a temporary retreat in a quaintly old- 
fashioned mill, overhanging a murmuring stream. But, though 
philosophers may propose, Heaven disposes, and his dreams 
of peace in seclusion are too speedily dispelled. A charm- 
ingly independent boy of six intrudes himself on the august 
presence with a tea-kettle, and supports the scalding of the sage’s 
slippered feet with an audacity and a philosophy all his own. So the 
acquaintance might have ended ere it had well begun, had it not 
been for the domestic tragedy being enacted in the chamber up- 
stairs, by which the young kettle-carrier is orphaned. Then the 
philosopher makes practical application of certain lessons and 
allegories he had been unconsciously laying to heart from the 
proceedings of the birds he had been watching from the window. 
And He who feeds the fowls of the air sends the grief-stricken 
orphan a generous benefactor who undertakes his education and 
the care of his future. The humour and the pathos intermingle 
again in the short and sad life-drama of “Gracie.” There is a 
delightful bit of serious and sentimental comedy, when the invalid 
girl, drawing near to death, spends the savings, the pocket- 
money of several years, in sparing her sister mortification and 
discouragement. That sister, buoyed up by bright hallucinations 
as to her future as an artist, has had an atrocious brigand’s head 
skied at one of the minor exhibitions. Gracie buys the insulted. 
gem, and finds herself committed to a course of inevitable falsehood 
and hypocrisy, when the artist becomes boisterously jubilant over 
that conclusive proof of the reality of the genius which is to be 
the foundation of fame and a brilliant future. “The Rudiments 
of a Romance” is a pretty tale of the snubbing and confounding 
of a veteran lady-killer by the pure-minded innocence of a queenly 
débutante, who, girl as she is, can take her own part. And 
“ Mrs. Toovey’s Red Book” is another tale of society, in which 
a fascinating widow of matured experience plays a game at 
sharps with a suitor she has repeatedly rejected, and is betrayed 
by the treachery of her own loving heart, very much to her own 
satisfaction and advantage. 


* The Philosopher's Window; and other Stories. By Lady Lindsay 
London and Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 1892. 
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DICTIONARY OF HYMNOLOGY.* 


igen monographs, which treat many subjects of interest and 
moment, are perhaps the most valuable, though they be not 
the most popular, portion of Mr. Julian’s elaborate and note- 
worthy Dictionary of Hymnology. Amongst the more striking, 
learned, and useful of these papers the following, chosen almost 
at random, may be annotated. Mr. Chambers has written with 
his critical knowledge and broad sympathies—though all his 
theories need not be accepted in order to enjoy his article—upon 
Latin Hymnody. The paper begins with St. Augustine’s defini- 
tion of a hymn, a repetition of which, quoted at second-hand and 
translated less accurately, the editor has allowed to stand in an- 
other article ; and a realization of which Dr. Schaff, after a bad 
imitation of the definition, would seem to post-date, in a third 
article, by twelve hundred years, The paper ends with a few words 
-on ecclesiastical music, and traces in thirty columns with the light 
firm hand of an adept, but with becoming brevity, the lines of 
his special topic through the course of the ages. This article and 
the next one named, together with two or three more to be noted 
below, display a larger amount of culture and learning, as distinct 
from literary industry and skill, than may be found in some other 
contributions, Greek Hymnody is the title of a shorter com- 
panion article of twenty columns, from the pen of Mr. Bennett. 
It contains in a condensed and scholarlike form the results of the 
author's studies in a sphere of hymnody little cultivated, or even 
known, at the present day in England; in one, indeed, which is 
‘inaccessible even to the classical student without such labour as 
‘that which Mr. Bennett has expended upon it. Passing over its 
historical and biographical features, the essay describes at length 
the sources of Greek hymns, their structure and metre; marks 
‘their varieties, use, and characteristics; notes concisely the few 
.and loose translations of them—if they may be so called—which 
have been attempted in English ; and finishes with a list of autho- 
rities which might have well been both enlarged and curtailed— 
some of the works named not being authoritative, and some which 
-are of authority not being named. In this essay, and a like re- 
mark might be made of others, there is exhibited too close a 
following of those who, though pioneers, have hardly explored 
‘beyond the outskirts of a vast hymnological region. It has been 
calculated that Greek hymns are practically contained in the larger 
part of the 5,000 quarto pages which enshrine the liturgical services 
of the Eastern Church. Of this collection of sacred lyrics the late 
Dr. Neale, with more or less verbal inexactitude, but with much 
jpoetic power, has paraphrased about fifty-five hymns and odes, Mr. 
‘Chatfield has rendered about twenty-five more, and other trans- 
lators heve done into English perhaps another score; and there 
are other isolated efforts, and versifyings of translations of which 
‘mo account need be taken. But these few versions afford in- 
adequate and insufficient specimens on which to base a trust- 
worthy opinion on Greek hymnody from an English standpoint. 
American Hymnody by an American professor effectively sum- 
amarizes all, or nearly all, that can be told of Transatlantic hymn- 
‘writing from the year 1706 onwards. The article schedules its 
\hymn-authors, according to their several religious denominations, 
into ten classes, and gives the names and dates of all contributors 
‘to this section of hymnology, with the exception of such as may 
be Catholics. Bohemian and Moravian hymns are “ popular re- 
ligious lyrics” with which the average reader will possess little 
acquaintance. In two papers of well-filled columns a “ Diaconus 
and Historiographer of the Unity ” rapidly surveys the history 
of both sections of the Brethren, indicates the authors and titles 
of the Moravian hymnals, and prints a tabulated comparison 
between German and Bohemian books and their editors, A 
similar article, in an able and exhaustive summary, discourses on 
German hymnody, biographically, bibliographically, and critically, 
in the person of Dr, Schaff, of New York; and a third, dealing 
with a less well-worn subject, Scandinavian Hymns, is by Dr. 
Thornton. Syriac Hymnody is a paper of a different calibre from 
some of those already noticed, but certainly is not of a higher 
intellectual grade. It is compiled by the editor of a Baptist 
hymn-book, and presumably by a member of that persuasion; 
‘and, though it contains much modern information not otherwise 
accessible, it ought to have contained much more information on 
the treasures of ancient Syriac hymnody. This subject, it may 
be added, has lately been illustrated from original sources by the 
Rev. W. H. Kent, 0.S.C., in an American periodical, and he has 
reintroduced the reader to the hymns of St. Ephrem, dating from 
the fourth century, which are the earliest hymns known to the 
Christian Church. The present article appears to be based to a 
large extent on second-hand knowledge, albeit supplied by one 
than whom no more trustworthy guide could be found, Dr. W. 


* A Dictiona Edited by John J A. 
pre, lymnology by ulian, M.A. London 


Wright. The paper on Abyssinian Hymns is a contribution 
which must be classified with the last-named article, as another 
in which the learning of a scholar and the testimony of an expert 
are to seek. 

The Editor enriches this department of his Dictionary with two 
important contributions. The first is headed “ Translations from 
the Latin,” and aspires to catalogue, in a tabulated form, all the 
Latin hymns which have been translated, but have not, for divers 
reasons, made their way into existing hymnals. The lists include 
these items in five parallel columns :—(1) First Words; (2) Au- 
thors’ Names; (3) Sources of Latin Text; (4) Names of Trans- 
lators ; (5) Use and Subject Matter of the Hymns. The infor- 
mation conveyed in the three middle spaces is indicated, for 
shortness’ sake, by means of italic letters, Roman numerals, and 
Arabic figures, and by referring to tables which accompany the 
text all that has to be told is conveyed in full, As not more 
than 430 hymns are thus accounted for, and as the Dictionary 
says that one author (Mr. Caswall, p. 214) has rendered upwards 
of 150 hymns from the Latin (as a matter of fact, 250 would be 
nearer the mark), Mr. Julian’s list can hardly represent the total 
amount of work done in fifty years of translating by a legion of 
translators. The second of the Editor's articles treats of the 
hymnals, the hymns, and their authors, of the Church of England. 
Tn four-and-twenty columns the writer describes these compila- 
tions and their editors, from John Wesley’s modest attempt in 
1736, with a book of seventy psalms and hymns, to the last 
edition (let us say, who estimate the well-used and well-abused 
book more highly than does Mr. Julian) of Hymns Ancient and 
Modern, which includes more than six hundred hymns, and is said 
to have been sold on the day of its re-issue to the extent of a 
million and a half of copies. To indicate all that this paper 
holds, so tightly is it packed with facts, would be to transcribe it. 
An article of twenty-two columns, by Bishop Wordsworth, on 
the Ze Deum is perhaps overweighted with controversial matter, 
but ranks in literary merit with those we have described on Greek 
and Latin hymns. It is too elaborate and minute to bear a further 
analysis than is afforded by its own table of contents under these 
sevenfold headings—Authorities, Text, Title, Date and Author- 
ship, Origin and Intention, Versions, and Liturgical Use. To 
these are added an eighth part on Musical Settings, by Mr. 
Birkbeck, and a ninth on Metrical Translations, by the Editor, 
In relation to a portion of this article, it may not be amiss to 
refer the reader to another monograph, entitled Some Imita- 
ttons of the Te Deum, lately issued by Dr. Wickham Legg. A 
similar but shorter article, of twelve columns, on Dies Ire, 
includes a list of 133 English and American versions of the prose, 
compiled, after years of inquiry, by Rev. C. F. 8S. Warren (who 
must not be mistaken for the contributor to be met by-and-bye) ; 
a list subsequently and slightly increased by other students; a 
list, too, which since this article was written has been largely 
augmented, until the known versions on both sides of the ocean 
now reach, we believe, the large number of 211. It may be 
added that, in 1882, Mr. Edmands, of Philadelphia, estimated the 
number at 133, and that Mr. Warren, in 1890, named 179 ver- 
sions, in the pages of the Atheneum. Carols, by the late Mr. 
Helmore, on which it is hard to be exhaustive even in seventeen 
columns, is a topic that will prove attractive to one set of readers ; 
Scottish Hymnody, in twenty-five columns, one of the many bene- 
factions of Mr. Mearns to the Dictionary, will interest another 
class ; and Roman Catholic Hymns, a superficial and ineffective 
paper, by Mr. Earle, and Psalters, German and English, exhaustive 
and instructive essays, will be acceptable to others. The last- 
named, in part by Mr. Brooke, gives evidence of great research 
and patient inquiry in a department of hymnology in which that 
gentleman has gained honourable distinction. The wide extended 
range of the Dictionary may be further gauged from the initial 
words only of some of the articles on hymns, which we will quote, 
but are powerless to examine :—Antiphons, Baptist, Congrega- 
tional, Doxologies, Dutch, Early English, French Psalters, God 
save the King, Lady Huntingdon, Irish, Irvingite, Italian, 
Methodist, Metrical Litanies and Metrical Graces, Old and 
New Version of the Psalms, Olney, Presbyterian, Temperance 
Movement, Public Schools, Unitarian, and Welsh Hymns. 
On the other hand, of ancient hymnody, Armenian, Coptic, and 
Ethiopic hymns, together with Abyssinian, with the excep- 
tion above alluded to, are simply ignored; whilst, amongst 
modern developments, no distinct account is given of the Moody 
and Sankey movement (neither of their book); no reference at 
all, that can easily be found, is made to the hymns of the Salvation 
Army, nor to those of the Mormons, nor to a book lately issued 
by the Positivists ; nor, once more, although the Gnostic, anti- 
Christian hymns of Bardesanes are mentioned, is there any 
account given of the metrical psalms and hymns of the Jews. 


The only other monograph of a miscellaneous nature which 
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demands notice is one which for its singularity—not to say its 
simplicity—deserves a paragraph to itself. It is the longest 
contribution in the work, extends to upwards of forty columns, 
is headed Foreign Missions, and is the offspring of the Baptist 
minister above referred to, Rev. W. R. Stevenson. The religious 
world has long been accustomed to measure the progress of 
missionary labour by the number of copies of the Scriptures 
which are printed and circulated by Bible Societies. The idea of 
tracing the spread of Christianity by the number of hymn-books 
which have been created by Nonconforming pastors is a new de- 
parture in the story of Missions. Such is the object of this 
unique article. It surveys the non-Christian world from this 
aspect, and goes the round of the universe hymn-book in hand, 
and estimates religious progress accordingly. Its contents and 
style resemble nothing so much as a literary compromise between 
a High School lecture on geography for girls and the latest 
report of a Missionary Society; and we have no hesitation in 
condemning the waste of valuable space squandered on this pro- 
duction, which, however otherwise interesting, is hymnologically 
worthless. 

Two other contributions call for special notice as being of high 
importance and deep interest to the student of hymns. They 
stand on a level distinctly above the average article in the 
Dictionary ; but, it must be added, they are more noteworthy for 
scholarlike industry than for literary talent, to which, indeed, 
they hardly aspire. Although not perfect in manner, nor com- 
plete in matter, they convey information not readily to be found 
elsewhere, proceed from the mind and hand, either jointly or 
singly, of Mr. F. E, Warren and Mr. Mearns, and are severally 
entitled Breviaries and Sequences, though perhaps Breviaries and 
Missals would have been the more methodical terms to use, neither 
being quite scientific. These papers, together with the Editor's 
article on Latin Translations, and another on the father of sequences, 
Notker, contain between them the completest collection hitherto 
published in England of references to Latin hymns. The essay on 
Breviaries embodies the first lines of about 1,000 hymns, extracted 
from the Roman and seven great office books of the West, and 
from the Proprium Sanctorum of the six monastic breviaries, the 
Augustinian, Benedictine, Carthusian, Cistercian, Dominican, and 
Franciscan. The sources whence are drawn the first lines of 
upwards of 700 hymns for the catalogue of Sequences are too 
numerous even jor summary. It must suffice to say that not 
only the more important of the MSS. and printed missals, chiefly 
of English, French, and German origin, have been collated at 
home, but some sources, though not all which might have been 
searched, have been consulted abroad—the hymnological riches 
of Spain, for instance, not having apparently been explored. The 
extraordinary wealth, however, of medieval hymnody is by no 
means fully suggested even by these high figures, and in view of 
its real extent, the efforts of these contributors are but weak, 
Indeed, so far as we have observed, the Dictionary itself offers no 
hint indicative of this prodigality. One fact will afford some 
idea of the scope of Latin hymnody. The “ Repertorium Hymno- 
logicum,” the first fasciculus of which was published in the year 
1889, but of which no notice (unless we be mistaken) has been 
taken in the present book, purports to be a catalogue of all the 
hymns and sequencts in use in the Western Church from the 
earliest times to the present day. In this volume of 272 pages 
is printed a list of first lines, alphabetically arranged, from letter 
A to the first half of letter D; and within this range of three 
and a half letters the editor, Canon Ulysses Chevalier of the 
French Institute, has indexed 4,539 sacred lyrics. To this fact 
may be added the opinion of an expert, second to few in his 
knowledge of Latin hymns, who can produce the first lines of at 
least 4,000 sequences (the Dictionary, as we have seen, has in- 
dexed 700), and has reason to believe that the entire number 
extant in the sacred tongue will hereafter be found to reach 
10,000, the larger part of which are still inedited. 


It is physically impossible, and would be intellectually inde- 
fensible, to pretend, in a few words, to estimate a volume of 
the proportions and character of this Dictionary. The attempt 
will not be made. An estimate of a chief elemental feature 
in the work, if it be the reader’s object to obtain one, may 
be incidentally gathered from what has been already said. No 
words of ours can overstate the high opinion we have formed 
of the intention of the book, of the amount of authorial and 
editorial labour bestowed upon its details, of the intelligent 
interest created and satisfied by large sections of it, and of the 
sterling value of results achieved. We frankly and cordially 
welcome its long-looked-for advent, and offer our thanks to all 
to whom thanks are due for its completion. But, from the con- 
ditions of the case, the quality of the work done by so many 
writers, who, to speak gently, are not all equally accomplished, 
is various; and in the interests of literature it must be confessed 


that, whilst much of the contents could hardly be better done, 
some portions could hardly be done worse, Still, in spite of all 
that may be justly, though adversely, urged, as a first attempt 
on so gigantic a scale, Mr. Julian and his coadjutors must be 
warmly congratulated on the boldness of their venture and on 
the signal success which has favoured their bravery. If Mr. 
Julian will devote a tithe of his past labour to the easier task of 
revising, critically, scientifically, and impartially his invaluable 
book, the volume will, in its second edition, lose nothing in unity 
of design, it will gain largely in perfection of treatment, and it 
= — become the English Dictionary of Hymns which 
will endure. 


LEADING CASES AND OTHER DIVERSIONS.* 


——— has been defined by an enemy of the art as com- 
plaining of something because it is not something else; and 
this welcome reprint of Sir Frederick Pollock’s Leading Cases Done 
Into English, with the addition of certain Diversions now collected 
for the first time, sorely tempts one to criticize it in a way which 
would go far to justify that ingenious definition. In the first 
place, it is a thin book, and we should like to complain of it for 
not being fatter. It contains new pieces “ appended” only to the 
old, and one longs to grumble because there are not more new pieces 
“among” the old—a distinction really much less subtle than it 
looks, as we hope in a few moments to explain; and, lastly, the 
most unreasonable complaint—and therefore, we suppose, the 
profoundest criticism of all—suggests itself in the fact that 
the volume, consisting wholly of verse, and not purport- 
ing to consist of anything else, contains no prose. To 
put it in other words, we suspect Sir Frederick Pollock of having 
diverted us elsewhere with more than one excellent Diversion 
in verse and prose which we hoped might have reappeared in 
this collection, but for which we look in vain. For the prose, 
perhaps, there were reasons ; but where, oh! where are the weird 
rhymes of that strange listener who “ heard what the ratepayer 
said ”P 

And we could further have wished—here, also, idly and 
unwarrantably, as becomes a critic—that the bulk of this most 
delightful little book had been increased by more additions 
to the original “leading cases done into English.” We speak, 
not so much in the interests of the law student as in those 
of the lover of humorous and finished verse. The author, 
indeed, has borne the law student in mind in the admirably 
reported case of Dickson v. the Great Northern Railway Co., 

containing the latest decision under 17 & 18 Vict. c. 31, 
on the law relating to the liability of Companies as common 
carriers; as also he has in the ballad entitled “In the Matter 
of the X Company, Limited,” with its haunting refrain. But, 
while it was well for Sir Frederick Pollock thus to “ write 
up” his valuable text-book “to date,” we wish he could have 
seen his way to making an equivalent concession to those lay 
readers who hold that, at any rate for poetic purposes, the old is: 
better. Doubtless the cream has already been skimmed off Mr. 
Smith's monumental work by the author's judicious hand ; but—to 
borrow Lord Castlereagh’s Parliamentary style—is there nothing 
left for the gleaner? What of Omichund v. Barker, that case so 
interesting to all who profess and call themselves Gentoos? Or 
of Ashby v. White, and “the Aylesbury men”—a case palpi- 
tating to this day with all the actuality of a Privilege debate P 

But we must not longer delay our welcome of old friends in 
thus gracelessly murmuring at their coming unaccompanied with 
new ones. Let us rather refresh our memories of those two con- 
summate imitations of the two equally perfect, but wholly dis- 
similar, blank-verse rhythms of two great English masters of the 
measure—Mr. Swinburne (to whom, in token of the respect which 
the really fine parodist always feels for his model, the volume is 

dedicated) and Lord Tennyson. And let us, in re-reading “ Coggs v. 
Bernard” and “ Wigglesworth v. Dallison,” renew our admira- 
tion for the delicacy of ear which has so accurately caught and 
discriminated between the characteristic cadences of the two 
singers. And then, with a parting glance at “ Mostyn v. Fabrigas,” 
with that excellent refrain which puts the whole ratio decidendi 
of this famous precedent in procedure into the two opening 
lines of the poem, 

Minorca lies in the Middle Sea, 
Within the Ward of Cheap to wit, 

we may pass to the “ Diversions,” the most interesting of which, 

perhaps, is the rendering of the “leek scene ” from Henry V.—the 

pAvapoPAvedAnvouaxia, to give it the admirably felicitous title 
invented for it by the late Professor Shilleto—into Aristophanic 


* Leading ae ae And Other Diversions. By Sir 
Frederick Pollock, Bart. London ; Macmillan & Co. 1892, 
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iambics. This, we imagine, will be new to most lovers of 
these graceful exercises in scholarship,.and displays of an 
accemplishment becoming more and more rare, we fear, with 
each succeeding generation ; and their interest will be enhanced 
by the ten lines of approving criticism in the same metre 
from the distinguished scholar above-mentioned, which Sir 
Frederick Pollock, twenty-five years after receiving them, has 
at last given to the world. Greek verse indeed—and Greek 
verse as remarkable for its classical spirit as for its trans- 
lative ingenuity—appears to be the author's favourite form of 
diversion ; and those who remember the “ Macaronica Clovelliana ” 
in the pages of the journal in which it appeared some years 
back, will gladly renew their acquaintance with a piece which 
displayed no less mastery over the Homeric hexameter than is 
elsewhere shown in handling the light-footed, loose-girt tribrach- 
and-anapest-besprinkled iambics of Attic Comedy. But 
there are Diversions also in French and German for those 
who are best—or can only be—diverted in those languages ; 
and perhaps no piece in any other language, English, Greek, or 
German, more delightfully combines the characteristic delights of 
humour, grace, metrical deftness, and felicity of rhyming than 
certain lines of French verse doubtless not forgotten by many 
of our readers, in which was exhibited that inimitable portrait of 
an “ enfant fin de sidcle,” whose priggeries 

Ont peut-étre une part minime 

Dans ce franc rire du bon Dieu, 

Que l'homme appelle le ciel bleu. 


TWO BOOKS ON SPORT.* 


bers strength of Mr. Grimble’s work on fishing and shooting 
is its anecdotes; his weak points are his English and the 
shape and size of his book. It is a large quarto, thick and heavy 
in hand, thereby giving scope to the illustrators, but demanding 
energy and athletic powers in the reader. Our father Izaak was 
wise enough to publish his angling studies in a convenient little 
volume. As to Mr. Grimble’s style, his book opens thus :— 
“Commencing with the termination of that interregnum which 
falls on the shooting world between the first of February and the 
twelfth of August, we will suppose it is the end of July.” These 
be very brave words, but it would have been simpler to say, “ Just 
before the beginning of the shooting season.” However, many 
sporting writers like long words, and commencements and inter- 
regna. Perhaps most of their readers, a simple folk, are fond of 
Mesopotamia and the Mesopotamian school of rhetoric. 

Mr. Grimble, after a stately prelude, goes on to define a “ good 
man,” that fayourite hero of the Stoic philosophy. First he 
should be “safe” neither to shoot himself nor any one else. 
Mr. Grimble, by aid of sketches, shows various modes of carrying 
the gun safely and unsafely. The carelessness even of old sports- 
men is often extraordinary. One veteran, using his fowling-piece 
as a staff, blew his hand nearly off. Next, the good man does 
not estimate sport by slaughter. He is not like the laird, described 
as of brusque manners, who, when dissatisfied with the sport, has 
been known to take a long shot at his host. We need not follow 
the long list of sporting virtues, most of which are merely Chris- 
tian virtues applied on this matter. There follows a good, but 
very long, anecdote of a man who fired into a neighbour's box at 
a grouse drive without being aware that he was doing so. This 
is not a singular oversight among excitable men. We have seen 
a man shoot a boy dead at short range, and walk on, absolutely 
without an idea that anything unusual had occurred. This 
miserable affair was, happily, unusual; but the blindness of 
excitable shots is not unknown, as Mr. Grimble has had only too 
good opportunities of discovering. He has had an exciting ex- 
perience of sitting down to avoid his host's pellets, and getting up 
to kill the birds which his host missed. After this no one can 
call modern sport unadventurous. “The ludicrous side of the 
matter so grew on us that before the end of the day we 
were actually enjoying it,” says Mr. Grimble, who, perhaps, 
would have enjoyed the Schipka Pass. The host ended by landing 
seventy pellets in a beater’s thigh, and has given up shooting. 
“ Keenness ” is illustrated, on the wrong side, by a man firing out 
of a brougham at a pheasant; and, on the right side, by an 
invalid fishing for salmon, and successfully, from a bath-chair; 
The bath-chair was nut upset, but the brougham was less fortu- 
nate, the horses being unaccustomed to artillery. Another sketch 
shows a crowd of sportsmen each so carrying his gun that his 
neighbour looks down the barrel into the Undiscovered Country. 


* Shooting and Salmon Fishing. By Augustus Grimble. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 

How to Tie Salmon Flies, By Captain Hale. London: Sam Low. 
Marston, & Co, 1892. 


Mr. Grimble himself has thirteen pellets in his head and throat. 
The sensation of receiving them is like standing a buffet from the 
Clerk of Copmanhurst. In his discursive remarks Mr. Grimble 
touches on ladies who shoot. He thinks they only do it to show 
that they can do it, and that they take little pleasure in the sport. 
To our poor thinking, it is no sport for ladies, nor for the Times 
Correspondent at Berlin, who remarks that the Kaiser shot 
twenty roebucks (we would as lief shoot twenty Cheviot sheep), 
“but, then, deer-stalking is a very different thing in Germany 
to what it is in Scotland.” Style and matter seem to mark 
this Correspondent as a lady. In snipe-shooting “it is best 
to walk somewhat in the shape of the letter S,” says Mr, 
Grimble; but he does not give a picture of a sportsman 
walking in the shape of the letter S. Great natural gifts of 
structure must be required. Mr. Grimble laughs at the journalist 
who wrote about “seeking the rocketer in his lair,” but probably 
that author was merely mocking. A journalist, told off to do 
the Twelfth, was rebuked by his editor for repeating the word 
“ grouse” several times. “What else am I to call them?” he 
asked. “Call them the feathered denizens of the moors” was 
the reply. Perhaps some such necessity drove the other scribe 
to seek the rocketer in his lair. Indeed, Mr. Grimble himself 
has a suspicion that the phrase was a joke. Even the newspaper 
hack can turn when he is baited with some impossibly stale old 
topic. A thrashed-out subject commonly yields little but chaff. 

On salmon-fishing Mr. Grimble has less to say than on shoot- 
ing. He attributes the decadence of the Spey partly to the 
enormous numbers of trout-fishers, often far from scrupulous. 
But the trout-fishing of many Scotch streams has been free 
and open from time immemorial. It were not only impolitic, 
but a trifle selfish, to bar multitudes from almost their sole 
recreation just to let a very few rich people have an addi- 
tional diversion. The country is too populous and too sophis- 
ticated. Sport must suffer, and if there is anything in 
utilitarianism, it is better that thousands of persons should be 
catching a few trout than that a score should have a better 
chance of salmon. Really salmon-fishing is over-rated. All, or 
nearly all, depends on rain, and a man may pay rool. for a 
month’s fishing, and never have a chance of a tight line. Nor do 
we admire him if by aid of minnow he secures that desirable end. 
Mr. Grimble sees no harm in the use of the minnow, a lure which 
certainly demands skill in the angler. It may be old prejudice, 
but prawns, worms, natural minnows, and all the rest of these 
lures seem to us little more sportsmanlike than rake-hooks or 
dynamite. Mr. Grimble’s book deserves this amount of praise, 
that people will be able to read it who, apparently, can read 
scarce any other form of literature. Many of the illustrations 
are excellent ; Mr. Holmes’s drawings of the “ Spey cast,” by no 
fault of Mr. Holmes’s, will hardly teach the neophyte how to 
accomplish the deed. Only practice and example can instruct in 
this art. 

How to Tie Salmon Flies is also a matter to be learned from 
example. Captain Hale’s little work on the subject is thoroughly 
practical, is well illustrated, and will, we think, teach as much 
as may be learned from a book. The art is pleasant work in 
winter, economic, too, as “half-crown flies” soon mount up to a 
considerable sum. We hardly think that the beginner in tying 
will do much good with dyes; but he can follow Captain Hale’s 
advice with pleasure, if naturally neat-handed. If not, he had 
better buy his flies. As for the countless varieties of fancy flies, 
we believe that they are bred where fancy is, and that a very few 
patterns, dark and bright, are all that the angler really needs. 
The size is more important than the colours. Probably the 
salmon discerns no more than a bright moving object, and has no 
curious taste in divers blues and yellows. 


LIFE AND LETTERS;OF SAMUEL PALMER.* 


N this volume, which is perhaps one of the most interesting 
and stimulating art books; which has of late years been given 

to the public, Mr. A. H. Palmer has recast and expanded the 
valuable memoir of his father: which he published some years 
ago, making considerable additions in the way of fresh material 
and illustration, insomuch that—it may be with over-modesty— 
he likens the present effort to a book of which the former memoir 
was but the somewhat inaccurate and meagre table of contents. 
Nevertheless, the former memoir, if we remember aright, was 
very generally praised, and to attempt to improve upon what is 
accepted as sufficient is often hazardous. Without careful com- 
parison of the two, it would, however, be difficult to satisfy that 
prejudice in favour of the first thought which is one of the pre- 


* The Life and Letters of Samuel Palmer, Painter and Etcher. Written 
and Edited by A. H. Palmer. Illustraved. London: Seeley & Co. 1892. 
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occupations of criticism ; and we shal] content ourselves by saying 
that the present book is ably, and in part eloquently, written ; 
and that it succeeds, without too much impressing us with the 
filial attitude of the biographer, in giving a vivid and graphic 
picture of a most gifted and original idealist in art, and of a 
most simple, noble, and single-minded individuality. The chapter 
which describes Samuel Palmer's life in his Kentish cottage by 
the Darent, the abundant details of his methods and manner of 
work—in short, the whole of his story, until his grave was dug 
at last in Reigate churchyard—is one which one may follow with 
the interest of a spiritual romance, to which could be prefixed no 
better epigraph than his own admirable words on one of the 
great artists who had been among the influencing"powers of his 
childhood :— 

He represented well the dignity of his calling: there was 
nothing mercenary in his diligence, or penurious in his economy, 
or mean or contracted in that simplicity and humility of soul, 
without which the Pathos of Art can never be conceived, nor 
its most touching results accomplished. 


The book, in addition to a facsimile of a stump-portrait which 
should be characteristic, contains many reproductions of the 
artist’s work, some of which—e.g. the “ Water Mill” at p. 88, 
“Villa d’Este” at p. 60, “Crossing the Brook” at p. 266, and 
the “ Pifferaro” at p. 234—are of great beauty. There is also a 
catalogue of Palmer’s Exhibited Works and Etchings. But the 
most important part of the volume, and at the same time the 
part of which it is most difficult to give any adequate account, is 
the remarkable correspondence which occupies its latter half. 
These letters are the letters of an original thinker, of an uncon- 
ventional reader, of an enthusiastic craftsman, and of an intensely 
religious man, pouring out his thoughts copiously to his favourite 
correspondents, not finessing with symmetries of composition or 
niceties of diction, but simply tilting himself, as it were, to set 
aflow the stream of eager and strenuous talk that is in him. As 
was to be anticipated, the descriptions of places—Italy, Devon, 
wherever the writer may be—are touched in as an artist might 
be expected to touch them. But he is better still where he is 
speaking of some artist like Blake, for example, whose Marriage 
of Heaven and Heil he thus describes :— 

The ever-fluctuating colour; the spectral pigmies rolling, 
flying, leaping among the letters; the ripe bloom of quiet 
corners; the living light and bursts of flame; the spires and 
tongues of fire vibrating with the full prism, made the page 
seem to move and quiver within its boundaries; and you lay 
the book down tenderly, as if you had been handling some- 
thing which was alive. As a picture has been said to be 
something between a thing and a thought, so in some of those 
type books over which Blake had long brooded with his 
brooding of fire, the very paper seems to come to life as you 

e upon it—not with a mortal, but an indestructible iife, 
whether for good or evil. 


That is a description worthy to be placed beside the late James 
Smetham’s equally admirable description of a copy of the Songs of 
Innocence. Here, again, the topic is literature; he has been 
asked for his “ judgment of Carlyle” :— 

He tried to make the purse-proud English ashamed of their 
gentility, respectability, and rubbish. He taught that work 
was noble, idleness shameful ; that ladies and gentlemen who 
live to please themselves live the life of a beast—of the poodle 
on their hearth-rug; that duty, not pleasure, was “our being’s 
end and aim”; that realities were better than shams. But 
to make the “ upper-middle classes” swallow all this, he was 
obliged to disguise medicinal truth, not exactly in nectar, but 
in a Scotch porridge manufactured for the purpose, a notable 
“sham ” of his own. 


But the entire letter (it is cxxvi.) will repay perusal, and is 
only one of many in this attractive book which are deserving 
of study, as much for their literary quality as for the originality 
and picturesque vigour of their utterances, 


NEW MUSIC. 


T Scotch songs are not sung from one end of the country to the 

other it is no fault of the publishers. Even Professor Blackie 
ought to be satisfied with the attention paid to the national 
muse ; of old songs and new “arrangements” there is no end, 
Paterson & Sons of Edinburgh are now bringing out a series of 
“ Favourite Scotch Songs,” especially arranged for low voices by 
McConnell Wood, wherein “Bonnie Dundee,” “ Roy's Wife,” “John 
Anderson,” &c., appear for the thousandth time as fresh as ever. 
The arrangement is well done, but Scotch songs have for the 
most part such a peculiar compass that when they are lowered 
sufficiently to avoid the high Gs and other inconvenient notes 


strewn unexpectedly about them, the result is a surfeit of growling. 
Nevertheless these will be acceptable to many singers whose 
strength lies in the lower notes. Yet another set is called 
“ Songs of the Hearth and the Heather,” which offer us the “ guid 
auld harp aince mair,” this time arranged—and very nicely—in 
duet form by James Sneddon. “An Andalusian Maid,” by James 
Philp, is a taking Jolero which will suit sopranos well. Two 
songs, “On Rippling Waters” and “The Hour of Evening,” by 
Sv. Sveinbjornsson, though pleasant enough, will not do much to 
enhance the reputation of Scandinavian art. “Trois Morceaux” 
for piano solo and “ Romance ” for piano duet, by Otto Schweitzer, 
are just the thing for young ladies who are required to help out 
the conversation in social circles with “a little music.” “ Songs 
of Nature,” by Joseph L. Roeckel (Edwin Ashdown), are twelve 
two-part songs and choruses for school classes and choirs—very 
simple, suitable, and useful. 

W. Morley & Co. send us several songs, and Vale-Lane’s “ New 
American Barn Dance.” The latter is worth trying as a novelty. 
From the directions which accompany the sheet, the dance ap- 
pears to be a sort of galop, with some elementary minuet move- 
ments interposed every few bars. Probably with plenty of 
couples the effect is good. Musically the composition possesses 
no interest, Of the songs, “True Courage,” by Ciro Pinsuti, 
hardly shows that able song-maker at his best. The form of the 
song is semi-dramatic narrative, which requires better words 
than these for a satisfactory effect. “I love thee, dearest,” by 
Frederic H. Cowen, is a new edition of a very straightforward 
ballad from the hand of a practised and popular writer. “In 
Fair Lorraine,” by Thomas Hutchinson, will no doubt please by 
virtue of the rum-tiddy-um-tum-tum-tum accompaniment, which 
is commonly understood to embody the gay spirit of sunnier 
climes than ours. “A Sea King,” by J. M. Capel, is a song of 
the pirate king pattern, written with an excellent understanding 
of the requirements of a bass voice. “Lovers to the End,” by 
Charles Deacon, is a sentimental ballad on familiar, not to say too 
familiar, lines. 

“That May Morn,” by Mary E. Nicholson (B. Williams), offers 
something quite unusual—to wit, words by Browning. Unfortu- 
nately the metre of the poem is very awkward for musical 
handling, and the composer has not quite met the difficulty. 
Some of her progressions, too, indicate an amateur hand; but she 
deserves much credit for a courageous attempt to reach a higher 
level than common, 


THE MULREADY ENVELOPE.* 


A LARGE treatise on a subject of trifling importance is often 
interesting. Sometimes it exercises your feelings and facul- 
ties by calling on you to “ put yourself in his place.” When the 
place you have to get into is that of the author of a book of 
nearly 250 pp. on a small branch of philatelic knowledge, your 
sympathy is not very easily aroused. But it must be remembered, 
and this is one of the greatest consolations of a critic, that a great 
book on a small subject is better than an inadequate or ignorant 
attempt to grasp a great one. So we resign ourselves to the pos- 
sibility that Major Evans may have something entertaining to 
tell about the great Irish artist and his famous sketch. In 1840 
“ the question was plainly looked upon from a political point of 
view, but that does not affect the fact that the design was unfor- 
tunately open to ridicule,” says Major Evans, judiciously. His 
first chapter, comprised in twenty-three pages only, is all that is 
taken up with the real Mulready envelope—a very small space, 
surely. We should have liked to know something as to Mulready’s 
own views on the subject, and how he treated them. There is a 
great deal of compilation-—so far, at least, as mere paste-and- 
scissors work is compilation—and the rest of the volume is taken 
up with prints which, as Major Evans observes in his brief pre- 
face, have no claim to admission into a collection of stamps. A 
serious omission may be pointed out. There are many illustra- 
tions, but not one of an ordinary Mulready envelope as issued to 
and used by the public. The frontispiece comes nearer to it than 
any of the other pictures, but it is an engraving by Messrs. 
Young of Edinburgh, is labelled “The Improved Mulready,” and 
refers the reader to p. 23, where—there is nothing about it. 

The whole story, as partly unravelled from Major Evans's first 
chapter, seems to contain, among others, the following points 
worth noting here. The received account is that Mulready sent in 
a pencil sketch to the Lords of the Treasury, that it was selected 
from. among a few competitors, and was finally adopted. This 
story does not suit Major Evans, although it seems to bear truth 
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on the face of it. He applied to Mr. Hill, whose father, Sir 
Rowland Hill, was an active promoter of penny postage. Then 
the irrepressible Sir Henry Cole comes on the scene. His was 
one of the competitive designs selected for a prize. There his 
account of the matter sustains a sudden breach. We next find 
him, on the responsibility of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
offering the work to Mulready. He does not tell us why Mr. 
Baring did not let him go on with his own prize design; and we 
cannot but suspect that it was, in the opinion of one of the best 
judges of art of that day, not worthy of further consideration. 
Mulready made the design. It is evident, then, that the first 
account is substantially true, except that Mulready was com- 
missioned (by Cole) and did not enter the competition, That 
the Queen and Prince Albert had a voice in the matter is another 
of the points on which Major Evans has doubts. Nothing, how- 
ever, can be more likely. The weak place in the narrative is, of 
course, where Cole drags in his own name, and the fussy 
and self-assertive official who visited Mulready had really 
nothing special to do with the matter. The wood block having 
been drawn by Mulready, was engraved by Thompson, one 
of Bewick’s pupils, and unquestionably at the head of the 
profession then. Nevertheless it was received with a burst of 
ridicule, most of which—whether spent on the original idea of a 
picture envelope, on the absurd composition, or on the singular 
failure of Thompson to do justice to his own skill—was well 
deserved. With one characteristic piece of criticism of Cole’s it 
is not possible to agree:—*“One of the flying angels is drawn 
without a second foot.” As this figure is wholly in profile, a 
second foot would have been as much out of place as a second 
nose. Mulready’s name appears in the “dexter” lower corner, 
and that of Thompson in the other lower corner. Below, in the 
example from which we take our description, are the words, 
“ Postage, one penny.” On the flap of the envelope, upside down 
as regards the design, is the word “ Postage,” on an engine- 
turned ground, below which, also upside down, is “A. 133.” 
Crossing the paper at a respectful distance from the engraving, 
except at the sinister lower corner, where they run through it, 
are two series of silken threads woven into the paper. Many of 
us remember similar threads in ordinary penny envelopes with the 
oval stamp. 

The new envelope, of which there was also a twopenny form, 
with a wrapper of larger size, never succeeded in winning the 
popular favour. It was issued to the public on 1st May, 1840, 
for use on and after the 5th. About a week later there was a 
proposal to withdraw it ; but Major Evans does not tell us whether 
there was any decided action taken, and it is probable it was 
never formally withdrawn. The invention of photography, a few 
years later, would have killed it in any case. It is now only 
sought after for the cabinets of the curious, as it forms, of course, 
the first item in every collection of English postage stamps. 


FALA AND SOUTRA.* 


TP this volume Mr. Hunter has given a careful and minute 
account of the historical events of which two parishes, 
situated in the south-east portion of Midlothian, distant some 
fifteen miles from Edinburgh, have been the scene. It was on 
Fala Moor that James V.’s army of thirty thousand men deserted him 
when on his way to invade England, and it was shortly after his 
broken-hearted return from this camp that he heard of the birth 
of his daughter Mary, and uttered the melancholy prophecy “ It 
came with a lass and will go with a lass.” Across this same moor 
“Johnny Cope” and his remnant of an army hurried after their 
defeat at Prestonpans, and seem to have been treated with unne- 
cessary hospitality by the inhabitants. The parish, we learn, supplied 
the guide, Anderson of Whitburgh, who led Prince Charlie to the at- 
tack—a service the Prince seems not to have forgotten, though fate did 
not allow of more reward than some of those tokens of favour which 
were to be more substantially replaced “ when the king shall have 
his own again.” Many such relics as are here described we 
have lately had the opportunity of seeing—pathetic and vivid 
embodiments of the history of the most ill-starred among ruling 
races, “Unstable as water,” and yet none destitute of kingly 
attributes ; the scenes in which they played their part, the houses 
where they lived, and the ground on which they fought and died, 
can never lose interest, and if for no other cause we welcome 
the gathering together of such local records of the national 
history as we find in Mr. Hunter's volume. 

But the annals of the parish are also full of antiquarian and 
ecclesiastical attraction. Among the last we learn that Thomas 
Cairns, the last Roman Catholic vicar of the parish, and the 


* Fala and Soutra. By the Rev. James Hunter, F. 8S. A. Scot. 
Edinburgh : James G. Hitt. 


Presbyterian minister who was appointed to supersede him, “ may 
have officiated together in the same church at the same time, 
This was no uncommon practice for the Roman priest to conduct 
services in the morning and the Presbyterian at noon.” A fact 
we would commend to the attention of certain Dissenting sects in 
Scotland, hoping that they will draw their own conclusions as 
to the advance of brotherly unity since the year 1567. 

Soutra was the site of a monastery under the rule of St. 
Augustine ; but the barbarous vandalism which has always been 
the great blot on the Scottish people, and which has its votaries 
still, has long allowed every stone to be carried away for building 
dykes and farmsteadings, and nothing remains but a well of 
reputed miraculous powers called Ternity (or Trinity). 

The only remnants of pre-Reformation days are the brass 
candelabra hanging in the parish church of Fala, and pre- 
sumably forgotten, or not thought worth removing, by the super- 
seded Roman Catholic vicar or his successor. Those “skilled 
in metal work who have examined them consider that they are 
of Belgian origin, and that they have been made prior to 1560.” 

In the time of the ’45, the then minister of the combined 
parishes, one Patrick Simpson, seems to have occupied himself 
with drilling a small company of his parishioners, and when the 
advance of the Prince along the East coast was known, Mr. 
Simpson marched to Prestonpans, “ When he arrived there, he got 
possession of a saddle-bag with six hundred guineas belonging to Sir 
John Cope’s army, and was appointed to act as treasurer.” A 
local rhyme reports Mr. Simpson as leaving the neighbourhood of 
the Highlanders somewhat rapidly. His parishioners had to do 
without his ministrations, as he thought his exploits might make 
Fala an unpleasant residence, and for some months he seems to 
have dwelt in Berwick. His fears were not unwarranted; for on 
his return he was taken prisoner, and detained for a short time 
at Stirling. In the parish of Soutra was born the poet John 
Logan in the year 1748. The brilliancy of his early ministry did 
not last long, and with his removal to London the honourable 
part of his career ended. His memory will live in virtue of his 
“Ode to the Cuckoo” and the beautiful “ Braes of Yarrow.” 
He was also the author of a large number of the “ Paraphrases ” 
—hymns which have had too little attention from the compilers. 
of Church hymn-books. In concluding our notice of this book 
we cannot omit highly commending the chapter which deals, 
all too slightly, with such facts as “ Farm Tenants, Agri- 
culture, Wages, General Condition of the People.” Were more 
facts and statistics collected locally of the kind we find here, 
and were they studied by those who are professedly and pro- 
fessionally desirous of bettering this class of voters, we should 
possibly hear a little less nonsense talked on the condition of 
those who come under these headings. If it were possible to 
conceive these “Shepherds” reading, marking, or learning any- 
thing true and of good report, we should hope not to hear the 
Highland crofter, the Essex labourer, and the Lothian hind spoken 
of as if their conditions of life were all similar, and all equally 
to be remedied and improved by the same quack nostrums. 

“ The only excitement is duringa Parliamentary election,” and in 
1885 the following pleasingly simpleconversation was overheard :— 
“Man Tam, you'll surely get grand calves noo?” “ What way 
that?” says Tam. “Because I hear that the maister has got a 
French bull fra’ Mr. Gledstane.” We presume we shall hear that 
French, or Irish, bull promised again shortly. 

Mr. Hunter's work is carefully compiled and illustrated, full 
of interesting matter, and well worth careful study by all those 
who are interested in the progressive history of the country and 


people. 


A STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


HEN the writer of a School History of England has brought 

his book down to the end of the seventeenth century, he- 

will feel, if he understands what is required of him, that the 
most difficult part of his work still lies before him. To finish 
well he must spare no pains over the selection of the points to be 
noticed, the place which each should hold in his narrative, or the 
words he should use in order to expound, at once simply and 
sufficiently, the complex questions presented by the political and 
social history of the last two hundred years. While we cannot 
say that the third part of Dr. Gardiner’s Student's History of 
England, which extends from the Revolution to 1885, is in al} 
respects as satisfactory as its immediate predecessor, we never- 


* A Student's History of England from the Earliest Times to 1885. 
Samuel Rawson Gardiner, Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, &c. Voh. H. 
A.D. 1689-1885. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

A Student's Histo of Enguand the Earliest Times to 1885. By 
Samuel Rawson Gardiner, Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, &c. [Ip 
one vol.] London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1892. 
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theless believe it to be the best book of the kind on the period. 
Though somewhat lacking in animation, it does not neglect the 
personal element in affairs, and contains a fair number of well- 
chosen anecdotes and thoughtful estimates of character. In his 
treatment of foreign politics Dr. Gardiner has, we think, shown 
good judgment ; for, mindful of the danger of overcrowding his 
pages, he has been careful to record such events only of European 
history as had an important bearing on English politics, passing 
lightly over the string of complications, intrigues, alliances, and 
counter-alliances that followed the Treaty of Utrecht. Wisely 

izing also that any attempt at literary history or criticism 
would, in the small space that he could devote to it, necessarily 
be of no value, he has refrained from touching on English litera- 
ture, except, as he says in his preface, so far as it enables him to 
exhibit the character of some general political or intellectual 
movement. On the economic side of his period he says a good 
deal, and says it well, giving for example a good account of the 
causes and character of the distress that prevailed during the 
years immediately subsequent to the battle of Waterloo. Here 
and there we note a defect in the composition of the book. It 
must surely have been due to a mere oversight that we have no 
mention of the manner in which the Coalition Ministry of Fox 
and North came to an end; we are told that the India Bill was 
thrown out by the Lords, but not that the King dismissed his 
Ministers. One or two remarks on Pitt seem to us ill-judged; 
one with reference to the spirit in which he engaged in the war 
is, perhaps, open to misconstruction, indeed we do not feel sure 
that we understand it; another to the effect that the support 
that Pitt gave to Addington’s Administration shows that he 
would never sacrifice power for the sake of an unpopular measure 
is wholly mistaken. Nor is Dr. Gardiner’s account of the Indian 
Mutiny at all satisfactory ; for it will give his readers the im- 
pression that the Mutiny was primarily a movement of the dis- 
possessed and disaffected princes of Bengal ; whereas, in truth, 
the leading princes of India remained faithful to the British “ raj,” 
and the mutinous soldiers were, as Sir Owen Burne has pointed 
out in his excellent little volume Clyde and Strathnairn, joined 
only by three leaders of any note. He speaks, too, as though 
Lord Dalhousie had acted harshly in refusing to acknowledge the 
Nana Sahib as the successor of his adoptive father, which is a 
mistake, for the Nana was allowed to inherit the deposed Rajah’s 
personal property, and to succeed to his estate near Cawnpore, 
and his only grievance was that the life-pension granted to his 
father was not continued to himself; he had not a shadow of a 
claim to it. The capture of Delhi, 14 to 20 September, and the 
first relief of Lucknow, which took place a few days later, should 
not be given as events prior to the arrival of Sir Colin Campbell, 
Lord Clyde, who landed at Calcutta by the middle of August, 
though he did not, it is true, start for the front until more than 
two months had elapsed. 

We have also before us the whole of Dr. Gardiner’s Student's 
History in one volume. Although two or three slight corrections 
have, we think, been made in the first two parts, they have not 
undergone any real revision. The book is rather too thick and 
heavy for convenient use, and might with advantage be divided 
into two volumes at the end of the reign of Elizabeth; its three- 
volume form is, we imagine, specially suited to the require- 
ments of schools. Well adapted as the book is for use in the 
higher forms of the best schools, it should also find readers 
elsewhere; for it gives in a short compass a well-propor- 
tioned account of the whole history of England, written 
by an historical scholar of the highest repute, and contain- 
ing many weighty remarks and carefully considered and dis- 
passionate judgments. The illustrations alone would suflice to 
render it a desirable possession. In the third, as in the earlier 
parts, they have been selected by Mr. St. John Hope, and are 
executed in a very creditable style. Among them are portraits 
of sovereigns—one of them a touching portrait of George III. in 
old age and blindness from Turner’s mezzotint—statesmen, men 
of letters, and others, several good engravings of buildings, a few 
illustrations of costume, and two or three scenes, such as the 
“Siege of Gibraltar” and “Hyde Park on a Sunday in 1804,” 
well reproduced from contemporary prints. 


ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


ONNA CRISTINA PALEOTTI, the illustrious adven- 
turess (1) of whom Signor Corrado Ricci is the enthusiastic 
historian, was the second wife of a certain Marchese Andrea 
Paleotti of Bologna and a leader of Bolognese society, from the 


(1) Una illustre Avventuriera [ Cristina di Nortumbria]. Di Corrado 
Ricci, Milano: Fratelli Treves. 


year of her marriage, 1663, to her death in 1719, She is men- 
tioned as “ Cristina Dudley dei Duchi di Northumberland, Conti 
di Warwick, a celebrated English family, who consented to her 
marriage with a parvenu, Paleotti, inferior to herself in nobility 
of birth,” to appease the sixteenth-century Mrs. Grundy, justly 
incensed by her very pronounced flirtation with Lorenzo Colonna, 
husband of Maria Mancini. The MS. of Tioli, in the library of 
the University of Bologna, records the return of “ the Marchese 
Andrea Paleotti, who came from Turin, whither he had been to 
fetch his fourteen-year-old bride, the Signorina Donna Cristina, 
Jiglia dell’ eccellentissimo Signor duca di Nortumbria, inglese, 
ch’ era in corte di Madama di Savoia. Few, or none, could 
compete with her in beauty, wit, and originality, in birth or 
in other qualities, and neither princes nor other cavaliers of 
merit pass through [Bologna] without paying homage to her; 
so great is her renown throughout the world.” Ghiselli, a con- 
temporary chronicler, describes her as “a descendant of the Royal 
blood of England, exiled from her native land because she is a 
Catholic, most beautiful and witty.” The present historian takes 
this singular genealogy for granted, adding that the lady’s grand- 
father—who inherited nothing but his name from the favourite 
of Elizabeth— 
was born in the house of Lady Sheffield, at Sheen, in 1 573 
When very young he organized a maritime expedition at his 
own expense, captured several Spanish vessels, and in 1596 
distinguished himself at the siege of Seville. On his return 
to England he did all that was possible to obtain possession of 
the paternal property and to establish his legitimacy, but was 
defeated in this endeavour by the Countess of Essex, his 
father’s widow. Although he was a married man and the 
father of four children, he won the affections of a daughter 
of Sir Robert Southwell, and fled with her to the Court of 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany. He became rich and powerful 
as Governor of Leghorn, which he caused to be declared a 
free port, wrote a celebrated pamphlet, now rare, entitled 
Dell’ Arcano del Mare, gave his name to an universal pan 
and died in 1639. One of his many sons, who was nam 
Carlo, married a demoiselle de Gouflier, of a noble family of 
Poitou . . . and Cristina was their daughter. 


The author of Una illustre Avventuriera apparently holds the 
same views with regard to the bar-sinister as those confided to 
Huckleberry Finn by Tom Sawyer—“ The nobility always has 
them.” He is, however, thoroughly at home amid Bolognese 
archives, and has thence extracted a most divertirg account of 
provincial seicento manners. 

“What harm have I done in this world that I should be so 
cruelly persecuted ?” queries the unfortunate heroine of Catene 
(2) of her friend, the Countess Somasca, a question to which, it 
is almost needless to say, no one throughout this profusely illus- 
trated work gives any satisfactory reply. Elvira Berletti, an 
injured and deserted wife, found a home and congenial occupa- 
tion in the household of Federico Sterne (sic), a wealthy banker, 
who would have married her had she been free to accept his 
hand. But the villain Berletti crept into the garden of the Villa 
Sterne, frightened Elvira and Sofia, Sterne’s daughter, failed in 
an attempt to blackmail his wife, and in revenge stole his and 
her daughter Laura from the convent where she was being 
educated. ‘Ihe child was recovered, subsequently brought up 
with Sofia and treated as her sister. So much deference 
was paid to the daughter of Signora Elvira that when the 
two young ladies fell in love with the same young man, it 
was Sofia who gave him up to Laura. Here, again, Signor 
Berletti, who had by this time become a leading impresario, in- 
tervened. He had heard that his daughter possessed a fine, well- 
trained voice. He accordingly refused his consent to her marriage 
with Alberto Wolff, and ordered her to prepare to make a public 
début under his auspices. “ Never!” said the hitherto uncrossed 
Laura, who died within a fortnight of her disappointment, sooner 
than accede to her unnatural parent’s request or wait the neces- 
sary few years to her majority. The Signora Elvira went mad, 
and ended her life in seclusion, consoled by the most comforting 
delusions ; while Alberto Wolff found his consolation in Sofia. 
This gloomy story is enlivened by the spirited, but badly engraved, 
drawings of Signor Antonio Bonamore, and beautifully printed 
on delightful paper ; as, indeed, are most of the books, two being 
by the same author—AJ’ Aperto (3), a volume of insignificant 
short stories, and Piccoli Erot (4), a very childish child’s book— 
received by this post from Fratelli Treves. 

The Principe della Marsiliana (5) is a brilliant study of modern 


(2) Catene. Racconto di Cordelia. Milano: Fratelli Treves. 
(3) AW Aperto. Bozzetti campestri di Cordelia. Milano: Fratelli 


(4) Piccoli Eroi. Libro peri ragazzi. Milano: Fratelli Treves. 
(s) Romanzo romano di Emma Perodi. 
Treves. 
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Roman manners, whose very pages seem astir with the breath of 
that current which has its course between the Quirinal and the 
Vatican. Don Pio Urbani, Prince della Marsiliana, a db/asé 
Roman, married an uncongenial wife after he had been round 
the world in more entertaining company. The dower of Donna 
Camilla Grimaldi mended the gaps which the journey had made 
in his fortune, but five years of her continual society so wearied 
this scion of a conservative house that he began to pine for 
“progress,” and to yearn “to keep up with the times.” The 
electioneering scenes with which the book (coming so soon 
upon Signor Negri’s Life and Works of George Eliot) opens, 
remind us that Felix Holt is probably not unknown to the 
Signora Perodi. But if the form of her narrative is suggested 
by a book which has been keenly appreciated in Italy, the 
matter is observed from life, and the combination a success. 
The interview with his wife, when—after a noisy meeting in 
Trastevere, for which plebeian quarter the Prince was candidate 
elect—Don Pio passed to her apartment between the heraldic 
tapestries of the throne in the anteroom and the austere portrait 
of his uncle the Cardinal, with the strange request that Donna 
Camilla should accompany him to a Radical supper at the 
“ Muzio Scevola,” so presents these two antagonists that we see 
all round them. It is this same power of realization that 
redeems the commonplaceness of other characters—the Princess 
Dowager, whose almost exclusive love for her son does not 
exclude a regard for the “ Vice-Prince,” the family land-steward 
and factotum, the docile electioneering agent Fabio Rosati, the 
unscrupulous journalist Caruso, with the ideal wife (the only 
unreal person in the book), the twaddling mediocrity her father— 
although the stage across which they flit is devoted rather to the 
drama of action than of character. But it is Donna Camilla who, 
from the first, stands out in boldest relief :— 


“T do not understand certain vanities,” said the little lady, 
after conducting two nuns of Santa Rufina, whom she dis- 
missed, to the door. “ When one is called Urbani, there is no 
need to aspire to a title which the populace can confer and 
take away.” 

“ The times are changed; we must march with them, unless 
we would be crushed and suffocated by this great burden 
which the past has laid on our shoulders. We, too, must do 
something to be worthy of our ancestors.” The Prince 
uttered these words in a monotone, without any conviction, 
like a lesson learnt by heart. He had, indeed, repeated it 
continually to himself for the past fortnight, so that he might 
be ready to say it on every occasion. e Princess listened 
with bowed head, as if in disapproval of these maxims. 

“ What is it you want of me ?” she said at last, speaking in 
a tone that was slightly nasal, and with the close set teeth of 
a person who is in the habit of speaking a foreign, say the 
English, language. 

“T want you to accompany me to a political meeting to- 
night.” The name of the inn was repugnant to Don Pio, and 
he could not utter it. 

“ Where ?” said the Princess. 

“ At the Muzio Scevola.” 

“ What sort of a place is it?” 

“ An inn, where they are giving me an electoral supper.” 

“ T will not go there.” 

“ But, Camilla, think of what you are doing! They accuse 
me of clericalism, because of you; because of you I shall not 
be elected ; I choose to be elected, and you, . . . . you must 
come.” 

“T will not,” replied the little lady, resuming her seat. 
“ You are at liberty to forget what is due to your name and 

our birth, but cannot force degradation on me. I-have the 
Eocatin not only of your name, but of my father’s,” bravely 
raising the small head, whose pallid face bore no other ex- 
pression than one of indomitable pride. 

“Camilla, you are my ruin,” said Don Pio, as, without 
further salutation, he left the room. 


- Don Pio, in default of his wife’s support at the eventful supper, 
found himself committed to the promise of a railway-station for 
Trastevere, and the purchase of a newspaper. The Stampa was 
sumptuously installed in offices built on the Urbani property ; it 
prospered, perjured itself, and achieved “ the widest circulation.” 
A magnificent theatre, specially constructed for popular entertain- 
ment, arose by its side, was destroyed by fire, and with it the 
uncertain flicker of the Prince’s energy. That fire, coupled with 
his hopeless passion for Maria Caruso, wife of the unprincipled 
editor of the Stampa, was the beginning of the end. The Stampa 
became the exclusive property of Caruso, the theatre was never 
rebuilt, the buildings that were inning to arise in its 
vicinity were left unfinished, the Prince's creditors and the 
labourers on his country estate combined to strike at the same 
moment, With ruin and madness staring ber husband in the 
face, Donna Camilla felt that her hour had come, and when, 
eccording to her lights, she had once more retrieved his position, 


she led him, a limp and disheartened captive, to the Vatican. 
The last glimpse we have of the would-be progressist is amid a 
crowd of gorgeously-robed prelates and officials, on the 
anniversary of Leo XIII.’s accession to the Papal throne. 
“What a comedy!” exclaims a lady, who is in the habit of 
exclaiming in these pages with the regularity of a Greek chorus 
—“ What a comedy! Don Pio, Prince Charmant, transformed 
into a little yellow and green toad [this in reference to his 
uniform], Comptroller of a Post-office that no longer exists—what 
a farce!” 

Lucio Gualandi was a young Pisan of parts, ancient lineage, 
and, albeit maligned by the woodcuts with which Signor Penna- 
silico has so profusely illustrated J/ Lettore della Principessa (6), 
of remarkably distinguished appearance. The career for which 
he was intended was cut short by his father’s death and loss of 
fortune. Toincrease hismother's income, he accepted the dependent 
position of reader to the Princess of Valgrano, a well-preserved 
coquette of some forty summers—here again the woodcuts do 
strangely contradict the text—the hard-hearted stepmother of 
the beautiful (?) Donna Ersilia. On the day of Lucio’s arrival in 
Rome he picked up a portfolio for which a reward of fifty thousand 
francs was offered, and restored it to its owner, an attaché of the 
Austrian Embassy, without either reading its compromising con- 
tents or accepting the promised reward. This made of Count 
Léwenstein—an Austrian so haughty that until he knew the 
portfolio was coming he resented being addressed without an 
introduction—a friend for life. Which was fortunate for Lucio 
Gualandi, who soon lost his place through falling in love with 
Donna Ersilia, and resisting the blandishments of her stepmother 
and of that lady’s maid. The servants in this Roman household 
are excellent. The genial porter who tells the family history, in a 
really delightful page, is even better than the naughty maid. 
But the parts they have to play are inadequate, while their 
masters and mistresses are too phantasmagoric for serious con- 
sideration. Lucio Gualandi, after many trials, found a means of 
existence as a foreman of a factory, whence he was rescued by 
Count Léwenstein. This grateful diplomatist had invested the 
sum refused by Lucio as a reward in buying him a partnership in 
a prosperous bank. He was reintroduced in Casa Valgrano as a 
wealthy suitor to Donna Ersilia, was eagerly accepted as a son-in- 
law by the princely father of the lady, and is to be seen in the 
last engraving of the series stepping into a railway carriage as 
Count Gualandi, with his bride, amid the plaudits and demon- 
strative farewells of his newly-found relatives. 


SIR JOHN A. MACDONALD.* 


UCH of the making of Canada is due to the strong infusion 

of Scotch blood which is found in that colony, and, in its 

ruling classes at least, vies, not unsuccessfully, with the French 
race in shaping the destinies of what was once New France. No 
individual has contributed more to the shaping of those desti- 
nies than the subject of Mr. Mercer Adam's somewhat bulky 
memoir. Written with no attempt to disguise the partisan point 
of view, and certainly not free from grave defects of style, both 
as regards matter and menner, Mr. Adam's volume presents the 
career of his hero in a fairly readable form. It bears traces of 
its piecemeal composition, undue prolixity in some parts, while 
in others whole years are slurred over with scarcely any informa- 
tion being vouchsafed as to the course taken during them by Sir 
John Macdonald. The greater part of the volume is, indeed, not 
written by Mr. Mercer Adam at all, but is from the pen of Mr. 
Edmund Collins. Mr. Collins was absent from Canada at the 
time of Sir John’s demise, so, at the request of the publishers, 
Mr. Mercer Adam completed and carried down to date what he 
himself calls Mr. Collins’s lively panegyric; but, as in doing so 
he claims to have revised the whole book “ without doing violence 
either to history or to the dictum of a calm and impartial judg- 
ment,” he must be held responsible for what is contained in it. 
No doubt the volume was hurried through the press, so as to be 
first in the market as soon as possible after Sir John Macdonald’s 
death ; this may be accepted as excuse for some of the misprints, 
but hardly for such carelessness as writing, twice in the same 
page, Mereton College at Oxford, or Earl de Gray as the former 
title of the present Marquess of Ripon; while the statement on 
p- 152 that an English bishop is chosen by the Peers is nothing 
less than downright ignorance, Sir John Macdonald's last and 
most earnest aspiration, that he hoped to die as he had lived, a 


(6) Jl Lettore della Principessa. Di Antonio Barilli. Milano: Fratelli 
Treves. 


* The Life and Career of Sir John A. Macdonald, G.C.B. By G. 
Mercer Adam. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1892. 
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British subject, is evidently not shared by Mr. Adam ; he speaks 
of the leading-strings of British connexion as rendering patriotism 
impossible, he dreams of the day when the reproach of colonialism 
shall be a thing of the past, and he thinks that immigration is 
checked because Canada remains a colony instead of becoming a 
nation. The career of Sir John Macdonald certainly does not 
lead to conclusions such as these. Mr. Adam’s idea of imparti- 
ality is, apparently, to indulge in sneers at the Ministers of the 
Crown of cach and every party in turn; Lord Melbourne is de- 
scribed as “a man who dandled cushions and played with 
feathers while momentous questions of the State were hang- 
ing,” Lord John Russell as “a haughty little statesman.” In 
still worse taste are Mr. Adam's sneers at the Prince of Wales 
and his visit to Canada in 1860, eked out as they are by tall talk 
of the true penny-a-liner style. A large portion of the book 
seems to deal, not so much with Sir John Macdonald as with a 
volume written by his rival, Mr. Alexander Mackenzie, in glori- 
‘fication of the actions of George Brown, the leader of the reformers, 
or clear-grit party, an early opponent of Sir John’s in the pre- 
Dominion days. With this object Mr. Adam, or more probably 
Mr. Collins, digresses at great length into what has little to do 
with Sir John Macdonald, though, as far as George Brown is 
concerned, it consists of perfectly allowable polemics, The work 
would have been much more useful if dates had been supplied in 
the margin, and especially if an index had been added. 


John Alexander Macdonald, both on his father’s and his mother's 
side, was of pure Highland blood, and was born in Scotland, but 
was brought by his parents to Canada at the age of five. They 
settled at Kingston in the year 1820, where his father gave him 
a classical education at the Royal Grammar School, and then 
articled him to a lawyer to study for the Bar. He qualified him- 
self, and actually commenced practice before he was legally of 
age. In those early days there were few people of education in 
Upper Canada, and there was consequently a good opening for 
such as bestirred themselves. Young Macdonald laid himself 
out to attract clients by promptitude and businesslike methods, 
and speedily made a host of friends. His talent for acquiring 
popularity stood him in good stead through life. Mr. Macdonald's 
popularity and practice increased so rapidly that, as was natural 
with men of his ability, he turned his thoughts to politics. At 
that time the Governor-General, Sir Charles Metcalfe, was en- 
gaged in a struggle for his prerogative against the power of the 
people. Mr. Macdonald was invited to stand for Kingston, and 
came forward as a moderate Conservative, but not a slavish 
Tory. His ready tact and address won him a sharply-contested 
election, and he entered Parliament in 1844. Mr. Mercer Adam 
contends that the often-quoted resemblance between Macdonald 
and Disraeli was only superficial; but, besides the personal 
likeness, which could not but strike any one who had ever 
seen the two men, there was something at least in common in 
the half-careless and half-contemptuous attitude often affected or 
adopted by each. In Parliament Macdonald devoted himself to 
the acquisition of political and constitutional knowledge, and 
for some time engaged little in debates, though when any legal 
point arose he did not fear to measure swords, and not unsuccess- 
fully, with the leader of the Opposition. Surely, if gradually, he 
rose in the estimation of the House until, in the last days of 
Canadian Toryism, he was called on to enter and strengthen the 
Cabinet of Mr. Draper, under the Governor-Generalship of Lord 
Elgin. Troubles soon thickened on the Ministry, who resigned 
after the general election of 1848, and the reformers came in. 
‘They brought in a Bill for compensating rebellion losses, which 
was carried by a large majority. The Tories rose in riot, mobbed 
Lord Elgin when he gave his assent to the Bill, and burnt the 
Parliament House at Montreal; the riot was quelled without 
bloodshed, and Parliament was moved next year to Toronto. 
Though the reformers were much divided amongst themselves, 
the Conservatives remained in Opposition for some years, during 
which Macdonald maintained an attitude of scornful reserve. 
In the Session of 1254, which preceded the fall of the Reform 
Ministry, Macdonald began ‘to take a prominent part in the 
debates, and no joint in the enemy's harness escaped his eye. 
There were three parties in the field, none strong enough to hold 
power by itself; the Ministerialists, led by Mr. Hincks, the “clear 
grits,” who under George Brown had split from the other re- 
formers, and, finally}'the Conservatives under Sir Allan MacNab. 
Brown coquetted with the Conservatives, but was ignored, and 
flew into violent hostility; a coalition Liberal-Conservative 
Ministry was formed by Sir A. MacNab, and Mr. Macdonald en- 
tered the Cabinet-as Attorney-General, a position in Canada 
equivalent to that of Minister of Justice, and not a mere Law 
Officer of the Crown, as in England. It is this portion of his 
career that is least creditable both to Mr. Macdonald's heart and 
head. He was bitterly assailed by George Brown, and, as Mr. 


Adam admits, lost his usually cool temper and made grave charges 
against him founded merely on hearsay evidence. Still less de- 
fensible was his lack of loyalty to his chief, Sir Allan MacNab. 
The Conservatives may have been wise in dropping their old 
leader and wishing to substitute a younger and more capable one 
in his place; but Macdonald should not have lent himself 
to a conspiracy to humiliate a man under whom he was serving. 
The conspiracy succeeded, and in 1856 Mr. Macdonald became 
virtual head of the Canadian Cabinet; during three-fourths of 
the next thirty-five years which his life lasted he retained the 
premiership, a tenure of office unmatched in any constitutional 
country. 

In pleasant contrast to his treatment of Sir A. McNab was 
Mr. Macdonald's own conduct as Premier towards his colleague 
Mr. Morrison in 1860, to retain whom in office he delibe- 
rately braved obloquy and attack. The question that was now 
coming up for settlement in Canada was that of representa- 
tion by population; by the terms of the Union of 1840 equal 
representation had been secured to Upper and Lower Canada, 
the latter at that time containing the larger population of the 
two; but the census of 1861 showed that the Upper Province 
contained 300,000 more inhabitants than her partner. Macdonald 
saw that to grant the demand of the majority would be to bind 
one section, neck and heel, to the will of the other; representation 
by population was not possible until confederation and a supreme 
legislature came, but several years of transition were to elapse 
before the country was ripe for this. How it was brought about 
is best expressed by Mr. Goldwin Smith's epigram, “the father of 
confederation was deadlock.” Canada had first to pass through 
the period of the Civil War in the neighbouring republic; in 
1862, Mr. Macdonald was beaten on a Militia Bill for the defence 
of the colony, which was thrown out as involving extravagant 
expense. Canadian markets profited largely by the war, but the 
provinces reflected the Southern sympathy of the mother-country, 
and were punished by the Fenian raids of 1866. Mr. Macdonald 
had come into power again early in 1864, but parties were so 
evenly balanced that the deadlock had come. At this juncture 
Mr. Macdonald announced as his remedy a Federal Union of all 
the British North American Provinces, On this "basis George 
Brown and the “clear grits” joined the Ministry, It happened 
that at that very time a conference of the maritime provinces to 
promote a union amongst themselves was being held at Charlotte- 
town in Nova Scotia. Mr. Macdonald turned this to account by 
sending delegates from Canada to propound the general confedera- 
tion scheme. This quickly absorbed the maritime idea, the 
conference was adjourned to Quebec, and after a year's discussion 
in the provincial legislatures, Mr. Macdonald proceeded to Eng- 
land with a delegation from the provinces to discuss the scheme 
with the Home Government. The result was the birth of the 
new Dominion in March 1867, and Mr. Macdonald by general 
consent became the first Prime Minister of the Confederation, and 
received the honour of knighthood on assuming office. Mr. 
Adam has no difficulty in proving that to Sir John Macdonald, 
above all the rest, is due the inception and the carrying to a 
successful issue of the idea of the Dominion of Canada. 


Space fails to do more than glance at the steps by which Sir 
John Macdonald led Canada on in the path of progress and self- 
development. The first step consisted in the acquisition and 
opening up of the North-Western domain; this was effected by 
the purchase of their territorial rights from the Hudson’s Bay 
Company and their erection into the province of Manitoba. A 
consequence of this was the rebellion of the half-breeds under 
Riel, suppressed by the bloodless Red River Expedition under Sir 
Garnet Wolseley. Riel for the time escaped punishment, but 
subsequently rebelled again, was captured, and, through the 
firmness of Sir John Macdonald, paid the penalty of his crimes on 
the scaffold. The new importance of Canada was marked by 
Sir John’s selection as one of the High Commissioners who 
negotiated the treaty of Washington which settled the Alabama 
and other claims against the British Government. He was ac- 
cused on his return of not having done sufficient for Canadian 
interests, but successfully defended himself in Parliament as 
having been an Imperial and not a colonial representative, and 
he carried the treaty by a majority of more than two to one. Mr. 
Adam minimizes Sir John’s share in the Pacific Railway 
scandal, but admits that he was mixed up in transactions of 
doubtful propriety, though he did not profit in any way personally 
by the affair. It is much to Sir John Macdonald's credit that he 
never used his public position to enrich himself, but lived and 
died a comparatively poor man. That he lent himself to corrupt 
means and to the gerrymandering of constituencies to fortify his 
tenure of office proves that he was not strong enough to dispense 
with the weapons used by those with whom he fovght. The 
feature in his policy most obnoxious to Englishmen is probably 
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the protection of Canadian industries by duties on imports from 
England; even Mr. Adam admits that the Canadian electorate 
are finding out that, under the “national policy,” while the few 
may have grown rich, the many have become poor. If for nothing 
else Sir John Macdonald deserved the grateful thanks of the 
mother-country, he has earned it by the negotiation with a 
Syndicate of capitalists which resulted in the construction, with- 
in a period much shorter than was anticipated, of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. Not only has this opened up and linked 
together the wide scattered provinces of the Dominion, but to 
the Imperial Government it has provided within our own domains 
acontinuous and expeditious highway to the Far East. No in- 
significant result this as the last achievement of a colonial 
statesman who, through fifty years of public life, gloried in the 
maintenance of the connexion with the old country from which 
he sprang. 


THE ARTS IN FRANCE.* 


HIS is a small folio, in which the practised hand of Mr. 
Hamerton conceals as well as it can be done, but not with 
entire success, the fact that he is writing up to an odd lot of 
pictures. He tries to make us believe that he has been inspired 
to produce an essay on the present state of art in France, and has 
been fortunate enough to secure certain plates which exactly 
illustrate his remarks. But it will not do; the tail wags the 
dog ; and, if we speak of the pictures first, it is because they 
certainly expect our main attention. We believe that we have 
seen them all before in periodical works issued by the same firm 
of publishers ; but we are glad to see many of them again. The 
frontispiece—exhibited, if we mistake not, two or three years ago 
in the Salon—is an etching by M. Waltner’s clever pupil, Mlle. 
Gabrielle Poynot, after M. Henner’s picture of “The Creole.” 
The etcher has done better things ; this is not a good plate. The 
outline of the creole’s handsome face is extremely hard, as though 
cut out and applied to a black background. Much more satis- 
factory as a work of art is the reproduction of M. Laurens’s “ Vault 
of Steel,” and more to the point, too, since this fine historical 
work was exhibited in the Salon of 1891. “The Choristers” of 
M. Dawant, etched by M. Manasse, is a good example of a certain 
class of pictures now produced in France—the humoristico- 
ecclesiastic. Such a volume as this would be incomplete without 
an eighteenth-century piece by Flameng, rustic scenes after Dupré 
and Lhermitte, and a piece of facetiousness by Garnier. Most of 
these, however, are tolerably antiquated, and can scarcely be said 
to illustrate “the present state of French art.” So much for the 
full-page plates; the woodcuts are brighter and more modern, 
covering, too, a broader ground. 

By a quotation from “a well-known French critic” Mr. 
Hamerton has excused himself for not giving to French sculpture 
the prominence which it deserves in any outline of current art; 
“the greater public interest in pictures makes such a distribu- 
tion of space impossible.” This may be; but we fear that 
sculpture is a branch of French art to which Mr. Hamerton has 
given but a slight degree of attention. Here, again, he has been 
bound hand and foot to the pictures which his publishers have 
supplied him with. The only full-page print in this part of the 
volume is an etching of the “Sommeil de l'enfant Jésus” of the 
late Antoine Gardet, a marble composition to which sentiment, 
awakened by the untimely death of the sculptor, attracted an 
exaggerated amount of attention in the Salon of 1891. This was 
not a very excellent work, in spite of some pretty parts and 
some admirably studied drapery. It was over-smooth, affected 
in its simplicity, and too obviously hung out to catch the public 
with the baits of piety and maternity. Mr. Hamerton speaks of 
this work in exaggerated terms of praise, and gives it great 
prominence, although few fragments of French sculpture could 
throw less light on the present movement of artistic feeling. But 
he says not a word of a statue which from its interest to English 
readers, not less than from its superlative artistic merit, would 
seem to demand notice—the “ Princess of Wales” of M. Chapu. 
This is the most startling omission; but, if it were needful, we 
could go through the whole of Mr. Hamerton’s chapter on sculp- 
ture, and show how limited is his sympathy for what is really 
vital in that art. We should have been glad to have the impres- 
sions of a close observer on the direction which French sculpture 
has taken since the days of Rude, and of the dangers which now 
threaten its sincerity. But of all this Mr. Hamerton tells us no- 
thing, and he carries his confusion of historical view so far that he 
mentions Dubois’s “Florentine Singer,” that remote and conse- 

* The Present State of the Fi i 


crated ancestor of modern French sculpture, among the composi- 
tions of to-day. 

The most valuable portion of Mr. Hamerton’s book is the 
prefatory essay, in which, with his usual grace and ease of style, 
he notes certain characteristics of the French painting of the pre- 
sent day. Of the remainder of the volume, we are obliged to say 
that we have found it commonplace and desultory, seldom rising 
above the chatty instruction and description suitable to the 
columns of a daily newspaper. All this is good enough in its 
way, but hardly worth preserving with the honoured name of 
Mr, Hamerton attached to it. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


(1) isa very amusing book. The work of one ot 

the more youthful disciples of the youthful author of the 
Jardin de Bérénice, it abounds in that mixture of sentimental 
nihilism and devotional religiosity to an unknown no-god which 
is prescribed to the discipleship by their “ Psycho-I'héraméne” 
(they seem to be more in need ofa “ Psycho-Thérapeute”). It is 
very prettily and decadently written, and its profusion of sacred 
and profane quotation would be extremely edifying if some one 
(of course the wicked printer) had not turned a line of Theo- 
critus into the following mysterious jargon :— 


Spaseo pev Tév € & Orv ixero, rérva 


and had not also turned “ aroint thee, witch” into “aroint the 
witch.” In which latter, as M. Quillot proceeds to render it, “au 
loin, la sorciére,” perhaps it is not merely the printer who con- 
founds the English and French idioms. However, all this and 
some sweetly imitative assonant verse is less delightful to the fit 
mind than another aspect of the book. We have been for some 
time expecting, till a fountain should arise, the fountain of the 
wrath of the French schoolboy at good M. de Coubertin and the 
other people who want to drag him out of his fainéantise and 
worse, and subject his delicate body to horrid athletic sports. 
Exoriare aliquis must have been the prayer of many a Lycéen 
during those last years, and M. Quillot is the wltor, “ Johel,” 
his languishing Barrésian preciously-speaking schoolboy hero, has 
for a friend one Bussiére, who is entered for the Championnat of 
his Lycée. In that process he becomes, while Johel is chanting 
“ Le peautier de l'impur,” and swooning round the Botticellis in 
the Louvre, and generally doing the correct thing, “a mere brute.’ 
He not only wins the race, does this deplorable Bussiére, 
but he likes Musset, and can bandy harmless jests with 
girls in brasseries; and, in short, is very like an English under- 
uate. He is L’entrainé, in the literal sense; Johel is the 
entrainé cérébral, who, as a child, had had a little sham altar, 
and offered up transfixed butterflies on it, and knocked his small 
playmate down because she did not look devotional enough. 
Perhaps M. Quillot had forgotten, perhaps he has remembered, 
the delicious mot of Alice Ozy about her literary lovers, “des 
cérébraux!” Perhaps also the two forms of entrainement are 
not so entirely incompatible. If they are not, perhaps Bussiire 
may have the better of Johel in the long run. For there is no 
period of life at which a man may not find stools handy to be 
melancholy on, and there are, alas! large times of life in which 
he will find it anything but easy to do a “ record” three miles. 


The great merit of M. de Cholet’s book of travels from Erzeroum 
to Bagdad (2), with certain initial and final extensions of that 
route, lies in its illustrations, which are carefully reproduced from 
photographs taken on the spot, and are among the best that we 
have seen of the subject. The actual narrative of travel is not 
extremely interesting. The Count and his companions had one 
unpleasant squeak when the kelek, or raft, on which they were 
journeying”down the Tigris was beset by insurgent Arabs; but no 
evil actually happened to them. He is careful and troubled about 
the influence of Italian missiongyies, and, with that delightful 
frankness which perhaps justifies Frenchmen in denouncing the 
cant of other nations, argues gravely that French missionary 
schools ought to be largely subventioned, in order that the pupils. 
may be taught to regard France as the greatest of nations, and 
to do all they can to spread her political and commercial in- 
fluence. But, as we have often said, we never quarrel with 
patriotism. 

A new volume of M. Barbey d’Aurevilly’s (# collected 


(1) L’éntrainé. Par Maurice Quillot. Paris: Perrin. 
(2) Arménie, Kurdistan et Mésopotamie. Par le Comte de Cholet. 
Paris: Plon. 
63) Thédtre contemporain, Par Barbey 4d’Aurevilly. 
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theatrical articles may help to confirm some and to clear up 
other ideas of their curious author. Between the contemners 
who regard Barbey d’Aurevilly as “an old image,” a raté who 
concealed his failure by elaborate and unflinching pose, and the 
admirers who consider him a genius, only slightly flawed by 
eccentricity, it has never been exactly easy to find the critical via 
media. For ourselves we incline to think that his eccentricity 
and whim, though no doubt cherished and encouraged, were 
natural, and that they were accompanied by a certain vein, 
rather intermittent and not always very deep, of both critical and 
creative talent, if not genius. These articles are full of childish- 
nesses, but they are full of brilliancy too, 


In this volume, wrappered in the most uncompromising red, 
Prince Kropotkine (4) is ina mood less corresponding to the colour 
than his preface-writer, M. Elisée Reclus, who taunts the bourgeois, 
the capitalist, the monarchist, the dévot with calling that fin de sidcle 
which is really the end of a civilization and a world. We shall see. 
As for the princely Anarchist and anarchistical Prince he is per- 
suasive and mild. Why should we doubt the powers of col- 
lectivism to feed, to educate, to do what not, when we have 
before us the National Lifeboat Society in England supported 
by voluntary contributions? Why indeed ? 


It is not, we suppose, n at this time of day to warn 
Mrs. Newcome or Mrs. Grundy that both had better not read the 
works of Richard the Viscount (5). As usual, he sometimes tries 
too much to be amusing by mere force of being “ inconvenient,” 
and, as usual also, he sometimes succeeds in being very amusing 
without being inconvenient at all. But he is what he is; he 
belongs to a division of literature which is of very old standing ; 
and we must own that we know writers who would shock Mrs. 
Newcome and Mrs. Grundy less, and who seem tous more immoral, 
M. Paul Margueritte (6) is many cuts above theViscount. Although 
he takes his subjects with complete Gallic license, he never uses 
that license simply as a means of attracting. He writes generally 
well, and sometimes extremely well (though he should not talk 
of “a hot and magnetic shake-hand”), and not a few of these 
stories of his are both conceived and executed with a power 
which is excessively rare among /es jeunes at this time in France. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


ERSONS who are curious about the conditions of middle- 
class life in England during the seventeenth century are 
recommended by Mr. Walter Besant to take up Mr. John Under- 
hill’s selection from The Athenian Oracle (Walter Scott). The 
advice is good, and Mr. Besant himself confesses that he has 
found the reading of John Dunton’s family journal, the Athenian 
Gazette, or Mercury, profitable. Then, too, we have many 
“ oracles” of the kind thriving in our midst, if not of an Athenian 
character ; plentifully “salted,” too, though the savour of it is 
far from being Attic. Mr. Underhill’s selection is excellent and 
well arranged, though it is an odd mistake to describe journal- 
istic work that began and ended in the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century as originating “ in the fertile brain of an eighteenth- 
century journalist.” Then Mr. Underhill is a little inconsistent 
in saying “the name (Athenian Gazette) was adopted on scriptural, 
not on classical, grounds.” Dunton’s own statement contradicts 
this view. Referring to the proposed journal, he remarks that 
those acquainted with “ Grecian history ” may perceive the beauty 
of his title. But the Duntonian oracle is worthy of revival, for 
it is an amusing and instructive olio of odds and ends concerning 
manners, faiths, superstitions, customs, social ideas, and so forth. 
Unlike our present oracles, it is not a compilation, or a medley, 
or muddle of paste and scissors, but is pervaded by a strong 
personal originality, and reflects the spirit of its age. The “true 
relation,” for example, at p. 136, like much else in the book, recalls 
the effective realism of Defoe. 

Mr. Thomas Nelson Page’s Elsket ; and Other Stories ( 
Mcllvaine, & Co.) appears to be a collection of short tales contri- 
buted to magazines. It is in the negro-dialect stories—as we 
have previously noted of the author—Mr. Page is at his best, when 
sketching character, and the two examples given here are both 
stronger and mere sympathetic than the rest. The dialect, how- 
ever, will have no charm for those readers who dislike it in any 


PAS La conquéte du pain. Par Pierre Kropotkine, Paris: Tresse et 


(5) Service'de nuit, Par le Vicomte Richard O’Monroy. Paris: Cal- 
maun Lévy. 


theme, Par Paul Margueritte. Paris: Lectne, Oudin, 


shape from any author. Mr. Page's plantation “nigger” is, we 
are bound to own, a trifle tedious at times. 


Mr. W. J. Linton’s stories for children, The Flower and the 
Star (Lawrence & Bullen), are delightfully fresh and unaffected, 
as all stories written “as told” must needs be. Some are new, 
others deal with old themes, and all are of the kind that holds 
imaginative children enthralled. The beautiful little woodcuts 
by the author form the most appropriate and expressive illustra- 
tions of such simple and pleasing stories that could be desired. 


A retrospect and a contrast are presented in The Condition of 
the Working Classes in 1844 (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.), an 
American translation by Mrs. F. K. Wischnewetsky from the 
German of Frederick Engels. In this survey of the much- 
discussed proletariat, the author's picture of the past is contrasted 
with an awakened present; and, in particular, much satisfaction 
is derived from the contemplation of a revived East End in 
London. For the rest, the book is a trifle out of date. 


Mrs. De Salis deals in practical fashion with a congenial theme 
in New-laid Eggs (Longmans & Co.), a handbook for keepers of 
poultry, as might be expected of so capital an exponent of the 
mysteries of cookery. Imported eggs, though they number 
millions, appear to mitigate in no degree the notorious scarcity of 
new-laid eggs, which vexes at certain seasons consumers in town 
and country alike. This useful little book should put amateur 
breeders on the road to plenty and profit. 


That narrative verse is not necessarily narrative poetry we 
have two examples before us, the one nautical, the other military. 
All the Earth Round, by “ A Wanderer” (Elliot Stock), is a kind 
of journal of a sea voyage in rhymed decasyllabics. It is de- 
scriptive, in the most literal sense, and has an easy movement 
that suggests a prosperous cruise. 


Mr. Charles Rathbone Low’s military poem, Cressy to Tel-el- 
Kebir (Mitchell & Co.), sets forth the gallantry of the British 
army—all its fighting deeds, in fact—in a metrical chronicle, 
which the author considers to be verse like unto that of Scott's 
Marmion and Byron’s Giaour. The rhymes are, at times, 
eccentric, and the metre may be estimated by this reference to 
the late Lord Strathnairn :— 


Strathnairn (or, better known, Hugh Rose) 
To whom some would Lord Clyde oppose, 
Had far more service seen ; 

Antagonistic as the Poles, 

He was as great, as he who holds 

The balance will allow. 


The “ wit and humour” of the Whitefriars Library are, on the 
whole, not convincingly displayed in Mr. H. W. Lucy’s Faces 
and Places (Henry & Co.), a series of light sketches of public 
men and Parliamentary life writ in a popular style. 

Admiral Kennedy's Sporting Sketches in South America (Porter) 
is an unpretentious and pleasant little book which, if it deals not 
in marvels, has an agreeable air of sober veracity and genuine 
enjoyment of sport. 

Among new editions we have a revised reissue of F. D. 
Maurice’s Sermons (Macmillan & Co.) ; Dr. Charles Annandale’s 
Concise Dictionary of the English Language (Blackie & Son); Is 
one Religion as good as Another? by the Rev. John MacLaughlin 
(Burns & Oates); Coca and Cocaine, by William Martindale 
(H. K. Lewis); a second edition of Dr. Greville MacDonald’s 
Diseases of the Nose (A. P. Watt); In Silk Attire, by William 
Black (Sampson Low & Co.); The Man made of Money, by 
Douglas Jerrold, with Leech’s illustrations (Simpkin & Co.); 
Redgauntlet, sixpenny edition “ copyright” (A. & C. Black); 
Kenelm Chillingley, the “Caxton Novels” edition (Routledge), 
and a sixpenny illustrated reprint of Pierce Egan’s Life of an 
Actor (Dicks). 

We have also received a translation in verse, by E. A. M. 
Lewis, of Werner's dramatic poem, The Buttress of the Cross 
(Bell & Sons), a sequel to The Templars in Cyprus, also done into 
English by the translator, with an introduction on the significance 
of Werner’s mysticism ; Part IV. of Dr. Evelyn Abbott's History 
of Greece (Longmans & Co.); an English edition of Professor 
H. Graetz’s History of the Jews, five volumes, revised by the 
author (Nutt); Zhe Church in Spain, by Frederick Meyrick 
(Wells Gardner & Co.); Light and Peace, sermons by Henry 
R. Reynolds, D.D. (Sampson Low & Co.); The Classical Review, 
Vol. V. (Nutt) ; Lessons in Commerce, by Professor R. Gambaro, 
edited by James Gault (Crosby Lockwood & Son); Rose and 
Ninette, from the French of A. Daudet, by Mrs. Serano (Fisher 
Unwin) ; A Freak of Fate, by E. 8. Spence (Henry & Co.); The 
Squire's Nieces, by E. M. and A. Huntingdon (Sampson Low & 
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Co.); The Victorian Year-Book, in two volumes, 1890-91, by the 
Government Statist, Henry Heylyn Hayter (Melbourne : Sands), 
and the New South Wales Statistical Register, compiled by T. A. 
Coghlan (Sydney : Chapman). 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the Saturpay Review should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. ANDERSON & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the Orrice, 88 SovrHampTon Srreet, StRaND, Lonpon, 
A printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application. 


The publication of the Sarurvay Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and ccpies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication 


The Satunpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pp ardinel fhiohetiow: Mr. IRV Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) oven Ten to Five, 
the performance. Seats by letter or telegram. —LYCEUM. 


~WENICE at OLYMPIA, 


Imre Kiratry's “most marvellous show ever yet organised in any country or 
age.” Daily Telegraph Leadixg Article. 
Twice daily. Doors open from 12 to 5 and 6 to 11. 
7% acres, all indoors ; 12 miles of hot-water pipes, to keep the building 
at Summer temperature. 

12 and 6 for Promenade, Barcarolle Concerts, Modern Venice (a beautiful replica of 
the city as it stands to-day), Concerts, Gallery of Italian Pictures, Gondola 
Serenades, Gondola Trips, Salviati’s Glass Manufactory (in full operation), &c. 
2.30 and 8.30.—The Grand Spectacular Drama, “Venice, the Bride of the Sea.” 
Described by the Zimes as “ by ‘far the most important spectacle of its kind ever 
witnessed in London.” 

AN ABSOLUTE AND SUSTAINED TRIUMPH. 

Admission to all, including Reserved Seat, 1s., 2s., 3s., 4s., 5s.,6s. Private Boxes 
(6 seats), 1 to 3 Guineas. Box Office open 10 to 8. Seats booked (by letter or tele- 
gram) two weeks in advance from 3s. u — ards. 

Children under Twelve Half-price at MATINEES, to all Seats above 1s. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


ADMISSION DAILY ONE SHILLING. 
NEXT WEEEK’S ARRANGEMENTS. 


THE ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION. 
(Open daily till 10 p.m.) 


Is delighting experts and astonishing the multitude. 
At no previous exhibition, in any country, have the Marvels cf Electricity (the greatest 
wonder-worker of the age) been so strikingly illustrated, 


GRAND PROMENADE CONCERTS, Tuesday and Thursday 
Evenings, at 8. Vocalists: On Tuetday. Miss Kate Chard and ae. Charles f 
Gough and Mr. Bantock Pierpoint. The Combined Military 


SATURDAY EVENING, April 30, at 8, First of New Series of 


GRAND EVENING CONCERTS. 
b ha pay + Madame Belle Cole and Mr. Ben Davies. The Full Crystal Palace Orchestral 
Band and the Military Band. 
Conductor, Mr. AUGUST MANNS. 


A few Chairs cn Orchestra and in front of Orchestra, One Shilling. Other Seats and Pro- 
menade Free. 


SIX PER CENT. PREFERENCE £5 SHARES 
WITH BONUS, 


ENTITLING TO FURTHER SHARE OF PROFITS. 


THE LINOTYPE COMPANY, Limirep, invite APPLICATIONS for ALLOT- 
MENTS of the unallotted balance of the above SHARES, payable in £1 instalments 
every two months. Interest covered by existing income. For further particulars 
apply to the Company's Secretary 


JACOB BRIGHT, M.P., Chairman, 
W. C. THOMASON, Secretary. 


Offices—6 ee Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 
‘orks—Manchester. 


THE LINOTYPE COMPOSING MACHINE. 


“It isto the Printing business of the present day what the Inventions of 

Gehenees and Caxton were to the primitive writing systems of the Fifteenth 
ury.” 

“A machine from which I cannot but antici effects equally extensive and 
beneficial to mankind.”—The Right Hon. W. E. GLaApsToNE, M.P. 

One leading daily pomprots which has used the Linotype about four years, and 
now has Forty-two M: in operation, claims that it has saved about 70 per 
cent. o £16,380) in wages per annum, and a further sum which it previously 


spent in renewals of type. 
are now in use in the offices of several daily 


A number of Linotyre 
newspapers in Great Britain. 

N.B.—Dividends at 6 per cent. per annum, to September 30, 189], and March 31 
1892, have been paid on these rence Shares, ‘ 


(THE ANNUAL SPRING EXHIBITION of sclected 
Admission, One Shilling, including Catalo 


(THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB.—EIGHTH EXHIBI- 
TION of MODERN PICTURES. Open daily, from Ten toS'x._THE DUDLEY 
GALLERY, Egyptien Hall, Piccadilly, W. Admission, One Shilling. 


* LAND 0 OF THE RISING SUN,” concluding Series of 
ICTURES of JAPAN, by JOHN VARLEY, and 61 DRAWINGS by 
WATANABI SEITE, ON VIEW MONDAY—THE JAPANESE GALLERY, New 


he 4 
MONTEFIORE, M.A., PORTMAN ROOMS, Baker Street (Dorset Btr entra: 
Th following days, viz. :- Wednesday, llth ; Friday, 13th ; Wednesday, 
Wednesday, zith ‘Friday, 27th ; and Tuesday, Sist May ; ; and Thursd and 
Friday, 3rd June, at5 P.M. Admission to the Course of Lectures will be by, ticket, *ithont 
payment. Persons desirous the Lectures are re send ‘heir names and 
addresses to Messrs. WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 4 Henrietta 8 treet, Covent Garden, W.C., 
not later than May 2nd, a as soon as possible alter that date tickets will be issued to as 
many persons as the Halli will accommodate. 
The same Course of Lectures will also be delivered by Mr. Montefiore at 99 HIGH STREET, 
on ofthe following davs, Vis. Tuesday, end Monday. 
uesday. 17 on : Tuesday, 24 an onday, 30t ay; an ‘uesday, 
and Wednesday, 8th June, at 5 P. M. ‘Admission to to the Oxford Course will be free, withou 
to the Hibbert Trustees. 


DATCHET RIVER CLUB, 


DATCHET, 


This Club has been formed for Gentlemen wishing to reside on the river during 
the Summer and Autumn months, and will be opened early in May. 

Handsome premises have been especially constructed and furnished as a Club- 
house, and contain dining, reading, smoking, and billiard rooms, and from thirty to 
forty bed and dressing rooms, 

The Club-house is within three minutes’ walk of Datchet Station and the river, 
There are Lawn-Tennis Courts in the Club Gardens. 

Pr influential and practical Committee will supervise the management of the 


The Annual Subscription for original members, who will be duly elected by the 
Committee, will be Two Guineas. 
The Club being proprietary, the liability of members is limited to the amount of 
their subscriptions, 
Temporary Offices : Address, 
24 Haymarket, S.W. 


A GOOD PLAN.—The Eleventh Annual Edition of EX- 
PLANATORY BOOK, sent gratis and post free, gives valucite one reliable informa- 
tion how to operate successfully in Stocks and Sh ares, and obtain handsome profits. 
Address, GEO. EVANS & CO., Stockbrokers, 11 Poultry.~ ondon, ne. 


Secretary, 
8. H. W. HERON MAXWELL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Qu COLLEGE (for LADIES), 43 and 45 Harley 
Street, W. Founded 1848, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853. 
Patron—-HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
ART AND MUSIC DEPARTMENT. 


DRAWING AND FIGURE PAINTING. T. B. Bedford ; Miss Bedford. 

LANDSCAPE PAINTING—OIL AND WATER-COLOUR. T. H. Leonard. 

MUSIC, HARMONY, AND PART-SINGING. Henry Gadsby. 

PLApogoRrs. W. G. Cusins (Master of Music to the Queen), H. Gadsby, C. 
ardner. 


VOCAL MUSIC. W. Shakespeare and Assistants. 
VIOLIN. Messrs. Wiener and A. E. Rowarth. VIOLONCELLO. Mr. Hill. 
DANCING AND CALISTHENICS. Mrs. Marshall-Burch. 


EASTER TERM begins April 27. 
For Particulars apply to Miss Crov DACE, or Secretary.§ 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE. — The ANNUAL EXAMI-~- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 31,June 1 and2?, ELEVEN 
details apply SECRETARY, The College, Cheltenham. 


ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
The COURSE of STUDY i ae AL satan ENGINEER for loyment in Europe, 
e arran, t ta e 
India.or the Colonies. About FORTY 8 STUDENTS will be amitted te ember 1892, 
For songet tition the Secretary of State will _ tt Ten AP intments in the ndian Public 
Work partment and Two in the inthe 3 partment. — For particulars, 
apply to the SECRETARY, at the College 


RADLEY COLLEGE. ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
ition the p £40, Examination begins July 13.—Partieulars 


BARTHOLOMEW'S _HOSPITAL and COLLEGE, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS. 


An EXAMINATION will be held on September 26, 1892, and succeeding days, for the 
awarding of the following 
1, A Scholarship of £65 for a year to the best candidate in Chemistry and Physics who 
is under twenty-five years of ag 
2. A Scholarship of £65 for one ‘year to the best SS in Biol (Animal Veget- 
able) and Physiology who is under twenty-five years o: — ont 
Candidates for these two ewe must not ino entered to Medi Surgical 
Practice of any London Medical Sc! hook. 
3. A Scholarship of £130 and the Proteninerz Scientific Exhibition of £50, a tenabl 
one year,in Physics, Chemistry, Vegetable Biology and Animal Biology’ Cand idates for 
se must be under rey years Bb must not have entered to the Medical or Surgical 
Practice at any Medical School 
4. Jeativenes Exhibition of £21 for one year in Latin and Mathematics, with any one of the 
useges—Greek, French, and German. (Classical book as in Matriculation of Univ. of 
London, June, 1*92.) Candidates must not have entered at any Me lical School. 
The successful candidates in all cases will be required to enter to the full course at St. 
Bartholomew's Ly in the October succeeding the Examination. 
Bene Be iculars apply to Dr. T. W. Suok#, Warden of the College, St. Bartholomew's 


SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to fil} 
FaCeRcins on the FOUNDATION and yy ty will be held im 
July next’ For full particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, !9 Dean's Yard, Westminster. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS of the 
GROCERS’ COMPANY. 

The annually. 


At the next election one of the present scholars may be eli ae for reappointment. 
Applications may be made at any time before the end 1, by letter, addressed to 
Clerk of the Company, Grocers’ Hall, Princes Street, Be. whom particulars may 
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CRYSTAL PALACE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


THE SCHOOL OF -_- SCIENCE, AND LITERATURE—LADIES’ DIVISION. 
HIRTY-SECOND SESSION, 1891-92. 
Lessons, and 


of the h =. class for Ladies, by Tutorial In: 
wuity Lee AA Classes; the Art Scientific of the Crystal Palace 
= util zed for Pr Practical Education. 
Faculties of Fine Arts, Letters, Music, &c. Distinguished Instructors. 
T ere is a JUNIOR SECTION. with inclusive fee. Particulars in the Library, next 
Byzantine Court, Crystal Palace. 


THE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL ENGINEERING, 
SUMMER TERM OPENS Monday, April 25. 

I. MECHANICAL COURSE. IL. CIVIL ENGINEERING SECTION. 
eee DIVISION. For preliminary Practical Training of Young Men for 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, MARINE AND MINING DIVISIONS. 
Prospectus of the undersigned, in the Library, next Byzantiae Court, Crystal Palace. 

F.K. J. SHENTON, F.R. Hist.S., 
Superintendent Educational Department. 


Woolwich, 1, SANDHURST, the MILITIA, UNIVERSI- 
.6 Southwick Place, ond 1 Southwick Coesnent, 
Mr. COURTEN. AY CU, assisted by a large staff of Tutors of long and successful 
experience, PREPARES a limited pamber of Resident and Non-Kesident PUPIL, ry or the 
ve Examinations. Of NINETEEN Pupils sent up for various Examinations during the 
year 1891, EIGHTEEN were successful. 


Tx BOYS, capable of being prepared for Public School 
Scholarships, Ca be RECEIVED in a high-class Preparatory School at half fees; 

iy successes gai ; Masters graduates in honours.—Rev. M. A. L., Messrs. Edwards 
denen, 161 ~ Street, W. 


Too INVALIDS, GUARDIANS, MEDICAL MEN, SOLI- 
S, and others._A LIST of MEDI N ll part 

into their houses ES SIDENT PATIENTS, EDICAL MEN Ot the willing to 

terms, &c., sent free of charge. The list includes sanatoria, homes for 

inebriates, ac.— Address, Manager, Ge . Associati WA 


INSURANCES,: BANKS, &c. 


LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


81 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1806. 


Funds in Hand, £4,000,000. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
WITHOUT A MIDDLEMAN, 


SAVING TO THE ASSURED at least One Shilling 
in every Pound paid in Premiums. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


63 THRBADNEEDLE ST., E.C. Founpxp 1710, 
-4 OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum [nsured in 1890, £361,500,000. 


EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, 
Incorporated 1720. 
FONDS........£4,000,000, CLAIMS PAID...,....£36,000,0 0. 
nen LATEST DEVE SEA. ANNUITIES. 
E PROSPECTUS OF THE CORPORATIONS CONSULT 
ull Particulars on appli to 
CHIEF OFFICE : ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., or to 29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


T= IMPERIAL comPANY Limitep. FIRE. 
Est. 1303.—1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; = 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000, tal Funds, over £1,6090,000, 
E. SMITH, General Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1868, 


‘THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY, 
20 BUDGE ROW, OANNON STREET, LONDON, E.O, 
Reserve £95,000. 


Five per cent. paid on Shares (£30 each). 

Five per cent. paid on Special Deposits of £500 and upwards made for fixed terms. 
Deposits of £5 and upwards at one month's notice Four per cent. 

For particulars apply to the Secretary. H. TEMPLE. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


THREE CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on ont 
URRENT ACCUUNTS, calculated on minimum monthiy t balan 
not drawn w £100. STOCK, SHARES, and ANNUITIES SAVIN 
DEPARTMEN the encouragement the Beak receives small sums on 
a ri per annum on each completed £1, 
ALMANACK, post free, on ication. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, 


COCOA IN PERFECTION. 


FRY’S COCOA. 


Recommended by the highest Medical Authorities for its 
PURITY, SOLUBILITY, and EXCELLENCE. 
LANCET.—“Pure and very soluble.” | Sir C, A. 
College of reland, 
“T have never tasted that I 
like so well.” 


ASK FOR “FRY’S CONCENTRATED COCOA.” 


CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 62 YEARS. 
FUNDS, £3,705,524. INCOME, £379,593. 
Orrices: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Patrons, 
HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


President. 
THE RIGHT HON. AND RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Vice-President—THE LORD HARRIS. 

Chairman—THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER, 
Deputy-Chairman—THE HON. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS, 
Physician—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. 
Actuary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esa. Secretary MATTHEW HODGSON, Esq, 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
(For Qualification, see 


This Society, conducted entirely on the Murvat Prixcrpve, offers the 
ABsoLuTE Security of AN AccUMULATED Funp of £3,705,524, 
and an ANNUAL INcomE of £379,593. 


Attention is directed to the following facts :— 


1.—The Annual Premiums chargei are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact in itself 
constituting an IMMEDIATE Bonus, 

2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably ! low ‘Scale, No Acents being 
employed or Commission paid for the int of b Large 
sums are thus saved to the Assured Members, 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the 
general population. 

4.—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the 
return of EXCEPTIONALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members, The 
Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 3lst May, 1891, amounted to 
£517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 

5,—The Reserves for the Society's Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST 
STRINGENT BASIS EMPLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE 
Unrrep Kixepom. Participating life assurances have been valued by the 
combined Institute of Actuaries Hm and H™ (5) Tables, with interest at the 
rate of 24 per cent. per annum, credit being taken only for the net pre- 
miums according to the Ham Table. 

6.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the 
continuance of a HIGH RATE OF Bonus. 


WHOLE-LIFE and ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES are granted at 
Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF PARTICIPATION IN PRoFITs. 


Further information on application to the Society's Office, 
MATTHEW Secretary. 


SOCIETY FOR RELIEF OF PERSECUTED JEWS. 


RUSSIAN and other REFUGEE JEWS in Palestine are in EXTREME DESTI- 
TUTION. Mr. R. Scorr Moncuizrr, the Society's Special Commissioner, has been. 
ving food and fuel daily to 1,200 at Jaffa and to above 1,200 families at 


erusalem. 
— URGENTLY NEEDED for giving food, fuel, bedding, clothes, shelter, 
and wor 
F. A. Bevan, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, 54 Lombard Street; E. A. Finn, Secretary, 
Parliament, S.W. Bankers: Messrs. Drummond & Co., 49 Charing. 
; Barclay & Co., 54 ~ Sen aamaaes Royal Bank of Scotland, Bishopsgate 
} ond and Bank of Englan 


CELLULAR AERTEX 


UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 
In ventilation to the body combined with from the 
dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and M erino, and mixtures of 


“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING, “ 
IMustrated Price-List hema range of Cellular goods, with names of 180 Country Agents, 
sent post-free on application. 


ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Patent TRIPLE-SPLICED INSTEP HOSE 


(No. 20,778) 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
In Cotton, Lisle Thread, Cashmere Spun, and Pure Silks. 


The advantages secured by this patent consist in the spliciny of the stockings at 
the instep, where they usually show the first signs of wear. The resistance tofric- 
tion is doubled without a perceptible increase in the weight, and the patent is 
applicable to light hosiery for summer and evening wear, as weil as to winter 
stockings. PATENTEES— 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, Wigmore Street, W. 
And of all first-class Drapers and Hosiers in the United Kingdom. 

G ; B. FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS. 
FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 


OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATB. 


“ LANCET” ANALYSIS AND MEDICAL OPINIONS 
Post Free, 
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SHIPPING. 
AUSTRALIA, NEW SHALAND, TASMANIA. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 


I SAVE L LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
Baths,Good Ventilation, and every com: 
REEN & Head Offices : 
TNDERSON, SXberson, & CO. Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
passage the latter Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Office, 


P, sd 0. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
EGYPT. ADEN end MADRAS vid BOMBAY. week 
RUSTRALLA. NEW ZEALAND, "TASMANTA, alternate week, 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
F lars apply at the Co "a Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cock- 


ABERDEEN LINE.— LONDON to AUSTRALIA, 
vid Cape of Good Hope, in 42 days. 
THERMOPYLZ. Capt. A. Simpson ........ 3,711 tons ...... April 26. 


ABERDEEN. Capt. C, Taylor .......... 3,616 tons ...... May 24. 

These ift full-p d § sail as above for MELBOURNE and 
SYDNEY, taking Passengers for all Australian Ports. The accommoda- 
tion for First and Third Clase Passengers is very # Ty d a Surgeon will accompany 

Fares—Saloon from 40 Guineas; Third Class from 14 Guineas. 


ply to the Owners, Gro. THOMPSON & Co., 24 Jentenheli Guam. 5. E.C. ; or to the West- 
ng 


SEWELL & CROWTHER, 18 Cockspur Street, C 


— 


HOTELS. 
—BEDFORD HOTEL. Old Established. 


LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. An attractive 


RESIDENTIAL FLATS, 
WHITEHALL COURT. 


EMBANKMENT AND WHITEHALL PLACE, 8.W. 


These exce are fitted with every modern convenience—namely, | and cold 
water, lett bells, visitors’ and servants’ Tifte 1 in operation night and and 
‘pecupy nest position in London, affording extensive views of the river (with the Surre: 
‘Hills in the distance) and the Embankment Gardens. y are also most conveniently an 
centrally situate with respect to the principal clubs, theatres, &c. The rooms are 
to suit the wishes of incoming tenants, and the rentals include all rates, taxes, = Baa x 
ting and viewed of the corridors and staircases, and the se: vane L of a 
at any time on application to the Superintendent, J.C. SUMMERFIELD, 

Hamptoy & Sons, Estate agents, 1 Street (late 


office premises 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
This pure Solution is the best remedy 
for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


ID NNEFORD'S MAGNESIA, 
The safest and most gentle a) 

for delicate constitutiens, 

Ohildren and Infants, 


Sold throughout the World. 


BOOKS, &c. 


—— 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, axp PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD. 


Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED-—Telegraphic Address: BooKMEN, LONDON. 
186 STRAND, W.C. anp 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW owing rates 


Any part of the United Kingdom £1 8 2 
All other parts of the World 110 6 


Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
«atch the Friday evening’s mail. 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


Edition. Price 5s. 
PROTOPLASM : Physical Life and Law. By Lioyze 


Beatz, F.R.S. 
HARRISON & Sons, Pall Mall. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH, FARRAN, § CO., Ltd., 
Newbery House, 39 Charing Cross Road, beg 
to announce that a New Edition— the Fifth 
—of FLORENCE MARRYAT’S book, 
“THERE IS NO DEATH,” will be pub- 
lished on the 25th instant. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


A NEW WORK OF FICTION 


By MARIE CORELLI, 
Author of “A Romance of Two Worlds,” 


THE SOUL OF LILITH, 


FOURTH EDITION, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


READY THIS DAY. 


TAKEN at HIS WORD. By Watrer Raymonp. 


2 vols. crown 8yo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SIR GEORGE.” 


BID ME GOOD-BYE. By the Hon. Mrs. 


HENNIKER. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HOUSE ON THE MARSH.” 


RALPH RYDER of BRENT. ByFLorence 
Wappen, Author of “ Those Westerton Girls” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“A novel of incident, and one of the most exciting and well-worked-out stories 
that the author has as yet written.’’—Lady's Pictorial. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MASTERS OF THE WORLD.” 


DR. WILLOUGHBY SMITH. By Mrs. 


ALFRED Marks (Mary A. M. Hoppus), Author of “The Locket” Yio, 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


Now ready, price 16s. 


A TREATISE on OPTICS. By A. B, Basser, 
M.A 


By the same Author. 


A TREATISE on HYDRODYNAMICS; with numerous 
Examples. Vol. I. 10s, 6d.; Vol. Il, 12s, 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on HYDRODYNAMICS 
and SOUND. 7s. 6d. 

“Mr. Basset is to be congratulated on having produced a work that ought to 
achieve success,”— Academy, 


CAMBRIDGE: DEIGHTON BELL & CO. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all 
the BEST BOOKS in 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


LONDON bows SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses 
Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 
N.B.—Two or arf Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
Carriage. 


and thus lessen the Cost of 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON 
LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second Hand, 
at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 ro 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; axp 2 KING STREET, 
CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
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A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


THE REMAINS of ANCIENT ROME. By 


J. r of Fine Art, Director of the Fitz- 
useum, and Ww King’s College, Cambri: Illustrated, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 


OUR LIFE in the SWISS HIGHLANDS. 


By Symonps and his Daughter Crown 8vo. 
8. 


EDINBURGH SKETCHES and MEMORIES. 


By Davip Masson, Professor of English Literature in the University of 
Edinburgh. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. . ad 


ETHANDUNE, and other POEMS. By James 


Wituiams. Crown 2s. €d. 


BORN IN EXILE. By Gerorce Gissrve, 


Author of “ ” “The Nether Wor! ”’ “ Denzil Quarrier,” & 3 vols, 
crown 8vo. cloth, 3is. 6d. 


CATMUR’S CAVES ; or, the Quality of Mercy. 


By Ricnarp Dow tine, Author a wh Baffling “The Mystery of 
Kilard,” “ The Weird Sisters,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, 


UNDER TWO SKIES. By E. W. Horyune, 


Author of “ A Bride from the Bush.” Fep. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE PHILOSOPHER’S WINDOW, and 
other Stories. By Lapy Liypsay. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE STORY ofa STRUGGLE. A Romance 


of the Grampians. By Crown 8vyo. 53. 


UNDER OTHER CONDITIONS. A Tale. 


By the Rev. W. 8. Lacu-Szyrma. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


LONDON AND EDINBURGH: A. & C. BLACK. 


STEPHEN'S REVIEW. 
EVERY THURSDAY. Price 
ST. STEPHEN'S 
EADING CONSERVATIVE WEEKLY. 
ST. st STEPIIEN'S REVIEW. 
EVERY THURSDAY. Price Sixpence. 
REVIEW. 


ST. STEPHEN'S 
COLOURED CARTOON EVERY WEEK. 


“ GROWING the BOMB TREE” 
Is the Subject of the COLOURED CARTOON Ia THIS WEEK'S, 


ST. STEPHEN'S REVI 
RY THURSDAY. Price 


ST. ST! STEPHENS 
ADING CONSERVATIVE WEEKLY. 


GIRL BACHELORS: 
THIS WEEK'S ST. STEPHEN'S REVIEW. 
GHOOTING a MAN for HOLDING THIRTEEN TRUMPS. 


THIS WEEK'S ST. STEPHEN'S REVIEW. 


DEEMING ! 
THIS WEEK’S ST. STEPHEN'S REVIEW. 


M UTUAL RESERVE FUND LIFE ASSOCIATION of 


NEW YORK. 
THIS WEEK'S ST. STEPHEN'S REVIEW. 


CRIMINAL MOTHERS. 
THIS WEEK'S ST. STEPHEN'S REVIEW. 
E ITALIANS? 
THIS WEEK'S ST. STEPHEN'S REVIEW. 
\7ELL DONE, CANADA! 
THIS WEEK'S ST. STEPHEN'S REVIEW. 


STEPHEN'S 


REVIEW. 


SHOULD be READ 
EVERY CONSERVAT 
EVERY UNIONIST, 


And 
EVERY ENGLISHMAN, 
EVERY WEEK. 


ST. STEPHEN'S REVIEW. 
CONSERVATIVE WEEKLY. 


ST- STEPHEN’ REVIEW. 
THURSDAY. Price Si 
PH A 
st CONSERVATIVE WEEKLY. 
STEPHEN'S REVIEW, 


EVERY THURSDAY. Price Sixpence. 
LEADING CONSERVATIVE WEEKLY. ; 


gr STEPHEN’S REVIEW. 
EVERY THURSDAY. Price Sixpence. 
HEN REVIEW. 
May be had at the Bookistalis of Mewes W. H-Smith & Som and Mesrs, Willing & 
Co., and of all respectable Newsagents, or direct from the Publisher. 
REVIEW, 


st STEPHEN'S 
Published at « Gough Square, Fleet Gtreet, London, B.C. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO0.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 


THE SPANISH STORY OF THE 
ARMADA: 


And other Essays. 
By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


8vo. 12s, [On Monday nest, 
ConTENTS :—1. Spanish Story of the i—e-* Antonio Suess an Unsolve® 
Riddle—3. Saint Teresa—4, The Templars—5. The Norway Fjords— 


6. Norway once more. 


The MEMOIRS of BARON DE MARBOT, 
late Lieutenant-General in the French Army. Translated from the Frenchy 
by ArTHUR JoHN BUTLER, late Feliow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With 
2 Portraits and 9 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 

“ Marbot has enriched the literature of war and adventure with one of the most. 
attractive books which it contains......He has given us a book which defies 
skimming. Whenever you turn a page ‘over without reading it, you run the risk of 
missing a good story, a hairbreadth escape, or a fine martial passage."—Standard, 


THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


DARKNESS and DAWN;; or, Scenes in the 


of Nero. An Historic Tale. By the Venerable Archdeacon FARRAR, 


De F.R.8. Third and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
In afew days. 


if 
“No novel could be more fascinating and few historical or theological works 
more accurate or more useful than this * historic tale.’ The author's great learning, 
which is never obtruded, and his perfect knowledge of the details of the social li 
of the time, enable him to enrich his pages with brilliant and truthful descriptions 
of the life in the imperial of Rome.”—Church Times, 


The FIRST CROSSING of GREENLAND. 


By Dr. Friprsor NANsEN. New and Cheaper Edition, abridged. With 
numerous Illustrations and a Map. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

“ This book will rank among the most interesting and te books of adven- 
ture and exploration that ever obtained publicity...... Dr. Nansen is a born 
raconteur, whose forcible simplicity of style is continually brightened by happy 
flashes of kindly humour........ A strange and thrilling tale. An inimitable 
account of a stupendous journey, every episode of which is fraught with th 
interest.”—Daily Telegraph. 


PRIMARY WITNESS to the TRUTH of the 


GOSPEL, to which is added a Charge on Modern Teaching on the Canon of 
the Old Testament. By CuHARLEs Worpsworrds, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop. 
of St. Andrews, and Fellow of Winchester College. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SKETCHES in SUNSHINE and STORM: a 


Collection of Miscellaneous Essays and Notes of Travel. By W. J. Knox 
Litt ie, M.A., Canon of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross, 
rdshire, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d 


FAMILIAR STUDIES in HOMER. By 


Acyes M.Cierxr. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of GREECE. By Evetryy 


Assort, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College. Crown 8vo. 
Part L—From the EARLIEST TIMES to the IONIAN REVOLT. 1s. 6d. 
Part II, = the IONIAN REVOLT to the THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE, 

500-445 B.c. 10s. 6d, 


[Just published, 
The YOUNGER SISTER: a Tale. By the 


Author of “ The Atelier du Lys.” Crown 8vo. 6s, 


The HISTORY of a FAILURE; and other 


Tales. By E.Cuitron. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
“ Keenness of satire and delicacy of humour........‘ Mrs. Mompeeson’ is one of 
the most original studies of middle-class life we have come across whey 
lasgow Herald. 


STORIES of the SAINTS for CHILDREN : 


By Mrs. MoLEsworTH. With Illustrations. RoyaP 


The RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY 


PARSON. First Series. Popular Edition. Crown Svo, Srxrence, sewed, 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 360. 


1, THE ICE AGE IN NORTH] 6. THIRD VOLUME OF GENERAL. 
AMERICA. MARBOT’S MEMOIRS. 


9. SEMITIC RELIGIONS. 7. THE BEASTS AND REPTILES 
3. THE ADVENTURES OF FRAN- OF INDIA. 

QOIS LEGUAT. 8. MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 
4 REMINISCENCES OF JOHN OF LONDON 

LEWIS MALLET. 9. DAVID GRIEVE. 


10, TRAVELS IN TIBET. 
11, WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 


5. DR. SOHLIEMANN’S LAST EX- 
CAVATIONS. 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. — MAY. 


HIS GRACE. By W. E. Nosnis. GAME - BIRDS : 
Chaps. I.-III. 


THE. 
CKCOCK AT HOME. By 
POSY RINGS. By Dr. Joun Evans. 


WHisHaw. 
THE PRIDE OF THE HEDGEROWS. | MBS. JULIET. By Mrs, Auynep W- 
By the Rev. M. G. WarTkrvs, M.A. 


Hunt. Chaps. XIII.-XV. 
THE MILLER'S HAND. By G. A. | AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By 
8corr. Lave, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. © 497 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO/S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “YOUNG MISTLEY.” 


At all the Libraries on Tuesday next, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 


THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, Author of “ Young Mistley.” [0 , 


THE HONBLE. EMILY LAWLESS’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOTICE.—7Zie SECOND EDITION of GRANIA: the Story of an Island, 2 vols: 
post 8vo. by the HONBLE. EMILY LAWLESS, will be ready at all the Libraries on 
Thursday neat. 


“The magnum ovus of our generation.” — Truth, 
dust published, royal 8vo. price 15s. net. in cloth ; or, in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 
VOLUME XXX. (Jounes—Kennetn) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
VOLUME lL was published on January 1, 1885, and a further Volume will be issued Q.arterly until the comp!etion of the Work. 


The 7/MES, in its notice of Vol. XX1X., writes :—‘‘ We have nothing to unsay of The LANCET, in reviewing Vol. XXIX., writes :—“ The usefulness, fulness, 
what we have on former occasions so often said concerning the merits of this admi- | and general accuracy of this work become more and more apparent as its pro- 
table work, which has long ago taken its place among the books which must be re- | gress continues. It is a classic work of reference as such, WITHOUT ANY COMPEER 

as ESSENTIAL TO THE EQUIPMENT OF EVERY WELL-ORGANISED LIBRARY.” IN THE ENGLISH On P FRHAPS ANY OTHER LANGUAGE.” 


New Additions to Smith, Elder, & Co.’s POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. | New Volumes of Smith, ar & Co.'s POPULAR 2s. and 2s. 6d. 


On Tuesday next, crown 8vo., 6s. 
On Tuesday next, fep. 8vo. boards, h nae cover, 23. ; and limp red cloth, 2s, 6d. 


THE NEW RECTOR. THE RAJAH’S HEIR. By a New Author. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 


Author of “The House of the Wolf” &c. In the pres, fep. 8vo. boards, ay — 2s. each; and limp red cloth, 
How sendy, This’ Béition, crown Sve. 6s. THY CRZA. By Author of “ Demos” 
THE WHITE COMPANY. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of “Micah Clarke” &e. A pRavonr of LETHE. By Roy Teter, Author 
of “The Outcasts” &c. (Ready June 27. 


CONCERNING LEIGH HUNT. See the| NEW GRUB STREET. By Gisstne, 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MAY, price 6d. In addition to Letters of “Demos” &c. [Ready July 26, 
written by Leig unt to his e ers, the article includes Letters 
addressed ss Hunt by Carlyle, Keats, Thackeray, Dickens, Browning, Mrs. EIGHT DAYS: a Tale of the Indian Mutiny. By R.E. 


Browning, Edward Trelawny, Mazzini, "&e. Forrest, Author of “The Touchstone of Peril” &c. [Ready August 26. 
STANDARD BOOKS. 

THE JOCKEY CLUB and its FOUND- | LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT. WOODLAND, MOOR, and STREAM: 
ERS. By Ropert Brack, M.A., Author of “ Horse iam IE (STEPHEN. With + Portraits. Fourth 3 being the Notes of a Naturalist. Edited by J. A. Owen. 
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